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by notable authorities in their respective fields serve as introductions to the literary 
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sketch for each author represented in the text. $6.75. 
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and drama—this text shows Victorian literature in all its magnitude and variety 
against the social, historical, and intellectual background of the age. 
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the student to shape his own ideas about the subject and then experiment with its structural 
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Volume 15 


Ix SOMEWHAT uncouth paraphrase, he 
who would know the real Shakespeare 
may ask—and querulously too—‘‘What 
is Shakespeare, where is he, that all our 
swains commend him?” He is a dramatist 
and a poet, but in our day he is danger- 
ously near being reduced to a text: in the 
classroom a text with notes, and in the 
theater a text with cuts to suit the 
powers of uninformed actors. As to his 
whereabouts, he is buried by the com- 
mending swains, far deeper than under 
the Stratford stone, in a burial mound of 
criticism, argument, investigation, bib- 
liographical record, and weary theatrical 
conventions. It is this immense tumulus 
which the younger generations see when 
they are introduced to Shakespeare; 
much of the time in “Shakespeare 
studies” they are not studying Shake- 
speare at all. 

Too often we forget that he is drama- 
tist and poet fused, the two elements so 
interwoven that they cannot be treated 
separately. Technically Shakespeare may 
not be as finished a dramatist as he is a 
poet, but his dramatic poetry fails of its 

1 Based upon an address at the Annual Luncheon 
of the NCTE, Los Angeles, November 28, 1953. 


* Professor of English, Stanford University. 
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best effect if it be divorced from the 
action for which he wrote it. Yet in 
America particularly, where theater still 
lies under the cloud cast upon it by 
Puritan forebears, there is a pervasive 
murmur to the effect that “of course the 
real Shakespeare is the poet—so much 
better to read the plays than merely to 
see them.’’ In the higher learning there 
is another reason for disregarding the 
dramatic essence of his work: the really 
serious student must not trust to his 
mind’s eye and attempt to see personages , 
moving in poetry on an imagined stage; 
that is not statistically measurable, not 
logically demonstrable. It is not scholar- 
ly. Hence Shakespeare’s necessarily the- 
atrical methods—his startling economies 
of expression, his careful repetitions, 
his imaginative short cuts, and, above 
all, his writing in sequences rather than 
in the acts and scenes editorially as- 
signed him—all worry the academic 
mind, which sees in these matters only a 
corrupted text. 

To solve their difficulties, scholars and 
their graduate classes (who will go out to 
repeat their instruction to the lower 
schools) study the editings from Rowe to 
Wilson, the criticizings from Hazlitt and 
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Coleridge to Tillyard and Eliot; they 
study the early printings in quarto and 
folio, the rewritings of the plays by Dry- 
den and Tate; they study each other as 
significant secondary material. In recent 
years a few scholars have turned to the 
productive field of Tudor life and 
thought as a means of throwing light on 
the dramatist’s ideas, but the excellent 
findings are frequently applied in the old 
way, measured on the yardstick of pro- 
fessorial logic. Thus a bright mind which 
observes that the Elizabethans loved to 
make involved knots of word-play and 
allusive rhyme announces hideously that 
Bassanio chose the leaden casket because 
Portia’s musician sang a song in which 
the rhyme is -ed; another, having found 
that a deep respect for order is basic in 
Tudor political thought, assumes that 
any infringement of order is a crime and 
comes to the conclusion that in Julius 
Caesar Brutus must be shown as a 
villain. Suggestions such as these cannot 
stand up in any dramatic analysis of the 
plays and their characters; they are as 
useless as a late professor’s assertion that 
Macbeth is a corrupted text because it 
has no scene in which Macbeth 1s writing 
the ietter to his lady. 

In short, what we have from the aca- 
demic preoccupations is words, words, 
words. What we require is the study of 
Shakespeare’s plays in action. The thea- 
ter should be the laboratory wherein 
critical analysis develops, but for the 
most part the staging of the great plays 
is as remote from Shakespeare as Semi- 
nar 567, “Shakespeare Bibliography and 
Method.” The professional theater clings 
to an antiquated system in which any 
actors aspiring to a leading position must 
repeat the traditional interpretations of 
famous predecessors; however earnestly 
they add “new business,” they must not 
alter the general outlines, which remain 
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by and large a reverent imitation of per- 
formances applauded in the days of 
Victoria or the Regency. If these theatri- 
cal conventions went all the way back to 
Tudor acting theory, we might derive 
much of Shakespeare’s meaning from 
conservative performance; we might, for 
instance, grasp the way his silences give 
scope for imaginative pantomime and 
bring a startling clarity to situation and 
character. But we have no certain knowl- 
edge of the acting and stage manage- 
ment in the theaters under Elizabeth 
and James. The Commonwealth party 
quenched a whole generation of play- 
acting between 1642 and 1660, and under 
the Restoration the few theaters pro- 
tected by the Court developed the Con- 
tinental type of show which pleased 
the French tastes of His Majesty and the 
critics—who by this time were a force to 
be reckoned with. 

In the new theater, plays, playhouse, 
and players were measured in terms of 
neoclassical grandeur. The inclosed stage 
and its heavy architectural decoration 
precluded free large movement such as 
the open Tudor stage had encouraged, 
and the new drama dealt only with the 
correctly sublime, in an exchange of 
pompous spoken arias linked by verbal 
recilativo; as a result, the actor revealed 
emotion less through interplay with 
other actors than through concentration 
on his commanding voice and the pleas- 
ing grace of his single person communi- 
cating with the audience in a series of 
reserved gestures. Tragedy, heroic plays, 
opera, were all acted the same way. This 
was the Grand Style, which has been the 
basic expression for classic drama ever 
since in France and England. It is far 
from the breadth of movement, the agi- 
tated force, which is implicit in Shake- 
speare’s passionate dialogues and solilo- 
quies—but it was imposed upon his plays 
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when the eighteenth century brought 
them back into favor, and this seven- 
teenth-century mortmain has continued 
up to our own time. 

Not even the liberation of simple emo- 
tion in the days of the four Georges, not 
the sparkling immediacy of Garrick’s 
acting, the greater number of theaters 
and greater space in each one, the 
rivalry of leading actors, the circulation 
of players among the numerous com- 
panies established in provincial towns— 
not even these in combination could 
break down the conviction that classic 
drama must be presented in one way 
only—as a sort of heavy formalized reci- 
tation with slow gestures. The nineteenth 
century merely enlarged and regularized 
the evil instead of curing it, surrounding 
the chief rhetorician with the monumen- 
tal settings and pageantry developed 
from the new delight in authentic his- 
torical detail. With this gross adornment 
or without, the chief actor, the star, was 
increasingly accented as the main at- 
traction, and this glorification of a favo- 
rite individual was the final touch which 
froze the interpretation of Shakespeare 
into immutable convention. 

Whether the star headed an obedient 
company in the city or toured by himself, 
towering like a Colossus over the pro- 
vincial actors who were rehearsed in his 
special effects before his arrival, he alone 
was what audiences came to see. The 
vicious outcome of this system was in- 
evitable. When the star performed the 
leading role, the lesser characters of the 
play were diminished so far that their 
true influence on the theme or plot was 
lost; if he exerted his talents in a minor 
role, it was exaggerated in such wise that 
the proper balance of the entire play was 
upset; in either case the scenes in which 
he appeared were emphasized, and others 
were run through with callous haste, so 
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that many plays were known in bits and 
pieces as it were, for the Great Scenes 
only (The Recognition Scene, The Quar- 
rel Scene, The Rejection Scene, The 
Reconciliation Scene). The art of acting 
suffered because the star surrounded 
himself with actors who would not or 
could not compete with him for honors; 
or, if the small fry grew ambitious, their 
best chance for success lay in imitation 
merely. Worst of all, certain parts be- 
came so identified with favorites who 
played them often that the actor’s 
idiosyncrasies were accepted as essential 
qualities of the original character; many 
books of stage reminiscence speak con- 
fidently of Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, 
Richard III, Brutus, Iago, Shylock, 
when they are in reality presenting us 
with the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Forrest, 
the Keans, the Booths, and Irving. 

In our own day the younger actors 
occasionally break away and seek new 
gods, but these are usually the gods of 
stage design or psychology, for which the 
unfortunate performers have to prow] up 
and down astonishing symbolic levels 
and flights of stairs, or—in obedience to 
our current preoccupations—assist in re- 
ducing Macbeth to one gigantic phallic 
symbol and Hamlet to an Oedipus com- 
plex. Sometimes the modern American 
actor confuses Shakespeare with almost 
anything British and employs indiscrimi- 
nately for Antony, Brutus, Benedick, 
Petruchio, Henry V, Hamlet, the stiff up- 
per lip and clipped speech of Lon- 
don drawing-room comedy; but the 
fundamental interpretation remains un- 
changed. Audiences and critics in fact 
demand it, deeming the familiar routine 
to be the essential Shakespeare. Thus, 
even in the most modern treatment and 
in spite of occasional enlightened scholar- 
ship, what the theater gives us is a 
heritage from the notions of a past cen- 
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tury. Hamlet must always be a glum 
weakling, Shylock a martyred sufferer, 
Jaques a profound philosopher, Portia 
an experienced jurist, Richard III a 
snarling monster, Ophelia and Desde- 
mona indistinguishable from each other 
as wilting lilies with no mental response 
save resigned obedience. 

Of the Shakespeare plays most com- 
monly presented, the two which suffer 
most from scholarly ineptitude and false 
acting tradition are The Merchant of 
Venice and Hamlet. Both of them are 
theme plays, as most of Shakespeare’s 
dramas are, and—though actors and 
scholars both seem to regard the ideas of 
the plays as no more than pleasant 
adornment—the theme is the taproot of 
dramatic action. In The Merchant the 
fecund poet dwells in fact on two themes, 
weaving them together with an art so 
assured as to appear casual; the chief one 
is his old favorite of love versus friend- 
ship, which finds its resolution through 
the lesser theme of justice versus mercy 
and the way in which businessmen un- 
derstand the two. Rightly considered, 
these points determine important stage 
action for the final sequences of the play 
and, if followed properly, create a uniaed 
and coherent production line. But in al- 
most all performances this major ro- 
mantic strain—Antonio’s grief at losing a 
friend through the inevitable demands of 
marriage, his generosity to the friend and 
his brutal rudeness to a business oppo- 
nent (with the danger to which these 
bring him), and the joyous surprise that 
a generous and practical girl saves both 
life and friendship, reminding Antonio 
the while of a viewpoint he had forgotten 
—is run through carelessly as a mere 
accompaniment to the “tragedy” of Shy- 
lock. It is regarded as pretty but trifling, 
whereas it has in fact a strong and dis- 
tinct ethical implication. 
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Neither educators nor actors suf- 
ficiently observe that the social scene of 
the comedy, in which these characters re- 
veal their qualities, is the changing 
civilization of Tudor times, trembling 
between domination by men trained for 
responsible mastery and control by men 
whose minds were fixed on the new in- 
strument of power, money, and invest- 
ment. There is not sufficient attention to 
the fact that Bassanio and Antonio are 
relatives as well as friends or that to 
Shakespeare it is clearly a sad and mov- 
ing thing to see a disparity in their lives 
and manners: Bassanio, who comes from 
the older line in the family, is able by a 
narrow edge to maintain the standards 
of the gentry in public service, richly 
used leisure, and unfailing gentle dignity 
of manner; Antonio, a cousin from the 
younger branch of the family tree, has 
been obliged to fight for possessions in 
mercantile life and, in spite of his inner 
kindliness, is marked by the roughness 
of speech and attitude which is the scar 
of business battles. The great question 
about this merchant of Venice is not 
whether his life will be saved but 
whether—his life having been saved—he 
will exact a harsh penalty against the 
man who attempted it, or offer the 
mercy which his enemy had denied to 
him. 

Star actors never play Antonio; the 
part is too quiet. They play Shylock, be- 
cause of the brilliant rhetoric in the part 
and the wonderful range of its mood and 
tone from scene to scene, and—carried 
away by the passion which the char- 
acterization requires—pile upon this 
minor character grandiose qualities 
which Shakespeare had no intention of 
suggesting. For, whatever actors may 
build up from their exaggerations of the 
role, Shylock was created by Shake- 
speare as a minor character, a grotesque 
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stranger partly odd and partly sinister, 
who should serve as oblique challenge to 
a decision which must affect Antonio’s 
whole life. If at the end of the trial An- 
tonio demands justice and a severe pun- 
ishment for the putative murderer Shy- 
lock, he shows himself the hard-minded 
merchant only, aware of power and law, 
and nothing more; and in that case how 
is he different from Shylock himself? But 
if (as no one has reason to suspect, from 
his early roughness to Shylock and a 
natural resentment of his recent ex- 
periences) he virtually forgives his enemy 
by asking a mild penalty, it is clear that 
he has learned much from his suffering 
and his release and that he rises true to 
the blood he shares with Bassanio. 

This is one of the breathless moments 
of the play (the other is Bassanio’s right- 
minded choice of the leaden casket). 
Shakespeare has given us no stage direc- 
tions. In almost every production of the 
piece, Shylock is at this point kneeling 
before the Duke, and Antonio sings out 
his decision in a mild drone from the op- 
posite side of the stage—he cannot move, 
you see, because the audience is agog to 
see how the star wil! manage Shylock’s 
traditional fall, entangled in his gabar- 
dine. But Antonio’s answer is one of the 
chief points of the play, the resolution 
which keeps it comedy and assures a 
gentle ending for the entire assemblage, 
Shylock and all. It must be expressed not 
only in words but in gracious and deliber- 
ate action, since it must show his own 
new attitude, motivate Shylock’s shamed 
“T am not well,” and begin the happy re- 
lease of feeling which explodes gaily in 
the last sequence of silly, charming jokes. 
Without care at this point the play is 
neither tragedy nor comedy but sensa- 
tional nonsense, the lovely and generous 
Portia is a monster of indifference, and 
the rest—including the tolerant Duke 
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and kind Bassanio—are not to be dis- 
tinguished from that noisy young rascal 
Gratiano. Most audiences are content 
with this distorted and insensitive end- 
ing; they are in fact indignant if the old 
ugly routine of Shylock’s exaggerated 
martyrdom is altered by so much as one 
poor scruple. 

But if The Merchant has been clapper- 
clawed by vandals, Hamlet is in yet harder 
case. The profound and touching theme 
of the tragedy is overlooked in the com- 
fortable agreement that this is a typical 
revenge play, and apparently both schol- 
ars and actors assume that revenge im- 
plies a direct killing for killing of the 
most simple and brutal quality. On the 
contrary, the code of revenge as under- 
stood in Shakespeare’s day, with all its 
overtones of public and private duties, 
is complicated and highly exacting; well 
understood, it could lead the most mod- 
ern of producers to realize its service to 
the tension of the stage action and its en- 
compassing ironies. The dramatist out- 
lines the code distinctly, in actual lines 
and in suggested action, but it is rarely 
that they are examined for their bearing 
on the tragic point and on Hamlet’s 
character. With opaque literalness, gen- 
erations of Shakespeare enthusiasts have 
accepted the prince’s condemnation of 
himself in the soliloquies as proof that 
he has been dilatory, and the interpreta- 
tion of the entire play has been based on 
the notion that the protagonist is a 
maundering fellow who dilly-dallies too 
much in getting his murdering done. The 
suggestion that the savage self-criticism 
of the soliloquies has every aspect of the 
exasperation in an impulsive and en- 
ergetic mind when action is impossible 
does not please the general, who prefer 
the traditional Hamlet of melancholy and 
inaction. In the cinema Hamlet, which 
will probably be the most widely known 
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production of the play ever attempted, 
Sir Laurence Olivier has this bald state- 
ment flashed on the screen as introduc- 
tion to the film: ‘This is the story of a 
young man who did not know his own 
mind.” This is the grossest of libels. The 
tragedy of Hamlet lies in the fact that 
he knew only too well what his conflict- 
ing duties were and how he meant to 
face them. 
The theme of the play is this dilemma 
of opposed requirements, rendered par- 
ticularly intense because they concern 
Hamlet not only as an individual but as 
a devoted son responsible for his father’s 
ghostly peace and a prince who must re- 
gard the quiet well-being of his country. 
According to the conventions of revenge, 
it was a son’s worldly duty to seek 
vengeance for the death of a father, but 
it was the spiritual duty of a Christian— 
especially of a Christian prince who must 
be an exemplar of the good life before 
his people—to be clean of blood for his 
soul’s health. Officers of the church could 
absolve a man for a killing in vengeance 
(after a sincere discipline of contrition 
and suitably severe penance), since it was 
in some sense a form of execution; but 
the revenge must be securely motivated, 
complete and exact, and it must not 
spring from uncontrolled hatred alone, or 
it would be crass butchery much en- 
dangering man’s eternal element. To the 
hard modern mind, which makes most of 
its decisions on the basis of glandular re- 
actions of one sort or another, the line 
here drawn may seem merely technical. 
To people of Elizabeth’s day it was a 
moral distinction of profoundest import, 
and Hamlet’s agony in wrestling with it 
still grips us, no matter how blind we are 
to the exact source of his suffering. 
The first part of the tragedy is taken 
up with the necessity for Hamlet to be 
sure that he has unquestionably sound 
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motive. The appeal of the ghost is not 
enough, since it may be a fiend in familiar 
guise, using a falsehood to tempt his 
hatred of Claudius over the edge of 
reason into causeless murder. It will not 
do to call this an excuse for inaction; it 
is an intellectual and spiritual check on 
Hamlet’s urgent impulses, a necessary 
doubt which must be resolved before he 
can act freely. He rebels against the 
necessity for proof with angry denunci- 
ation of himself as a laggard, but the 
commanding and disciplined intellect 
which is as much a part of him as his 
youthful impulsiveness holds him to it. 
He can only look for some means to 
break through this bondage. 

Just here the dramatist draws out the 
action in order to make us feel with 
Famlet that endless time is going by 
without resolution of the problem, and 
one of the devices he uses for the purpose 
shows us with expert dramatic economy 
the double element in the situation—the 
drag of outward quiet and the inward 
plunge of rebellion in Hamlet’s mind. It 
is so simple, so familiar, that it has es- 
caped the attention it deserves. Hamlet 
reads a great deal. The queen remarks 
upon it, and on ‘two occasions he comes 
on the stage with a book in his hand. 
Why do we never stop to think what his 
reading is? It is assumed too easily that 
he is dawdling through a volume as a 
means of making the time pass or indeed 
as a means of avoiding action. For the 
most part, actors use the book as a 
pleasant stage property, a vague indica- 
tion that Hamlet is an intellectual, a 
scholar homesick for the peaceful shades 
of Wittenberg. Shakespeare does not 
waste properties, however; he intended 
those volumes to be used, to reveal 
something of Hamlet’s character in an 
active manner. 

The way in which this intent came to 
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the proof is a comic example of the 
lesions in Shakespeare studies. Some 
years ago a scholar at the Huntington 
Library fell upon a work by Thomas 
Cardanus, a Renaissance philosopher, 
and found it strikingly familiar in out- 
line. In short order he established that in 
ideas, sequence of ideas, and specific 
phrasing, Shakespeare had given accu- 
rate summaries of the work in his sonnet 
“Tired with all these” and in the solilo- 
quy beginning “To be or not to be... .” 
There our scholar stopped; he had found 
a parallel, provided a source, offered a 
fact which could be measured and tested. 
His not to question or suggest, or apply 
his findings to interpretation of the play. 
But to the imaginative mind the dis- 
covery seems to promise an explanation 
of a certain roughness in the soliloquy. 
In terms of taste, the famous speech—a 
favorite recitation and the chief evidence 
for those who see Hamlet as despondent- 
ly unfit for action—is not poetry of high 
order. It is repetitious in phrasing, the 
lines are cut by jerky stops which are not 
caesuras; a curious wrench and change of 
tone occurs shortly before the ending. If 
it be expressive of a death wish, it is a 
strangely disjointed one, very different 
from the definite boyish despair of the 
first speech on the subject. 

On close examination, it appears that 
phrases not found in Cardanus are in- 
serted several times and that after them 
the apparently inept repetitions occur; 
inevitably they emerge as nothing inept 
whatever, but virtual stage directions 
showing the actor that he is supposed to 
be reading—looking up to utter a phrase 
of comment—looking down again and 
finding his place in a murmured repeti- 
tion. The sudden shift of idea toward the 
end of the passage confirms the sus- 
picion: the resigned “makes us rather 
bear the ills we have / Than fly to others 
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that we know not of” is Cardanus; the 
abrupt “Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all” is not Cardanus but 
Hamlet, throwing down the volume in 
disgust because it offers no assistance to 
his need for action. It is impossible to 
escape the conviction that all his reading 
has been comparable to this—an anxious 
conning of philosophy and theology for 
information on the testing of spiritual 
visitants, on possible means for recogniz- 
ing the worth or danger of their messages. 
Consider what this should offer as a 
spring for irritated action when Polonius 
asks, “What do you read, my lord?”— 
how in fact it heightens the sardonic 
humor and bitterness of the whole dia- 
logue. 

Certainly from the moment that he 
throws Cardanus aside, Hamlet is un- 
mistakably the man of action, frustrated 
and restless but energetically alert for 
any chance that may allow a break in 
his endless waiting. Although it is never 
played so, the professional actor pre- 
ferring to droop through ensuing scenes 
in a cloud of brooding, the tragedy as 
written picks up speed at once, hurrying 
energetically through the rejection of 
Ophelia and the deceitful fellow-students 
to the welconie of the actors and the 
excited decision to use them in testing 
the king. The explosion of excitement 
which follows the king’s self-betrayal is 
the near-hysteria of an active man sud- 
denly freed from restraint, and it very 
nearly whirls Hamlet into the mistake 
which he has so disciplined himself to 
avoid. The second part of the theme be- 
gins here: where can revenge be exact and 
com plete? 

Coming unexpectedly on the king ab- 
sorbed and unaware, Hamlet rushes 
toward him exulting in immediate ac- 
complishment of vengeance, with a rough 
fury implied in the abrupt colloquialism 
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of “Now will I do it—pat—now he is 
praying”; but with a mighty effort of the 
will (which should be made visible in a 
forced drag of retreating movement) he 
stops short, realizing that in the circum- 
stances the vengeance will be cobbled 
and imperfect. It is this deliberate check 
which makes him so cruelly harsh with 
his dull mother in the next moment, wild- 
ly triumphant when he sees a movement 
behind the arras. He has just come from 
the king—it must be Claudius; one 
expert stroke and the whole horrible 
business will be over. It is impossible, in 
spite of our knowledge that he is tragi- 
cally mistaken, not to think with Hamlet 
here and realize the perfection which this 
instant could bring—if it were Claudius 
behind the curtain. The man who killed 
the older Hamlet must be killed in the 
same manner, with no preparation for 
death; he must be conscious that his 
crime is known and that he is killed be- 
cause of it; the killing must bring down 
no odium on the family avenged by it; 
the good order of public life must not be 
affected by it. Here it is, complete—the 
man behind the arras has heard Hamlet’s 
colloquy with his mother; he is caught 
unready for death; the private require- 
ment is fulfilled, and the public would 
hear only that it was a death intended 
for an unknown intruder. It is too tempt- 
ing, too complete. The disciplined control 
which has been Hamlet’s second nature 
falters before the impulsiveness which at 
last refuses to be wary: the long waiting, 
the recent triumph in proof, the check he 
had imposed upon himself in the chapel, 
against the grain, swell up in him so 
that he cannot refrain from violence— 
“Dead, for a ducat! Dead! .. . Is it the 
king?” 

But it is only muddleheaded old 
Polonius. The terrible collapse from ex- 
pected fulfilment is a crisis in the play; 
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Bernard Shaw would have supplied a 
half-page of directions showing the actor 
how to enact it and why the crassness of 
Hamlet’s next lines indicates the prac- 
tical self-command which he assumes 
from irritated necessity. Shakespeare, 
writing for actors with imagination, ex- 
pected his hearers to be made aware of 
this without lengthy explanation and ex- 
pected them to realize as well that all the 
shuttle of subsequent betrayal and in- 
trigue, the obliteration of two family 
lines, the eight deaths of both innocent 
and guilty, can be traced back to this 
one instant’s breakdown in uncontrol- 
lable impulse. It is not revenge which 
Shakespeare deems the error but the hot 
mistake in which an angry will overcame 
reason and defeated its own purpose. This 
question of moral decision is the idea to 
which he has devoted his matchless 
craftsmanship in suspense and crisis and 
which produces the great ethical strength 
of the tragedy. If Hamlet is played as a 
brooding drone who merely suffers from 
a crise de nerfs now and then, the largest 
meaning of the play is lost. It has been 
lost for many years. 

What is to restore Shakespeare’s plays 
to the breadth of fresh, vital action which 
alone can give them their original pun- 
gent force? Those of us who have seen 
them on a Tudor stage, the type of 
theater for which he wrote them, find 
that the huge open area, with its fore- 
stage, inner stage, and balcony, has a 
reviving effect; the absence of sets and all 
but the most necessary properties focuses 
attention on the actor, who must convey 
far more than a proscenium stage re- 
quires of him. William Poel began the 
agitation for this type of production in 
England decades ago, and in America 
it has been encouraged by Thomas Wood 
Stevens, Iden Payne, and Angus Bow- 
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mer. The last of these directors is now 
preparing his fourteenth season of plays 
in Ashland, Oregon, on a stage built to 
the measurements of the Fortune Theatre 
of Elizabethan London. 

In such a framework one appreciates 
more fully than usual how well Shake- 
speare alternated long and short se- 
quences in order to accommodate his 
scenes to different areas and thus urge 
forward the general action in an en- 
ergetic, uninterrupted stream. The sharp 
juxtaposition of contrasted activity en- 
hances his effects of irony and surprise, 
and the emotional impact of the plays is 
immeasurably sharpened so. The actor 
cannot stand and recite Great Speeches; 


he is lost unless compelling action illumi- 
nates (not illustrates, mind) the thought- 
processes of a soliloquy. The minor char- 
acters come into their own, and the inter- 
play which Shakespeare expected between 
them and the major characters gives a 
new fulness to the development of theme 
and action. The outworn conventions, 
the laborious new experiments, must be 
cast aside here; there is no place for 
them. On the immense stage under an 
open sky, in the two hours of brief play- 
ing time, there is room only for Shake- 
speare and his people, and for the mo- 
ment or in remembrance, as only they 
can do, they fill our universe and 
interpret it anew for our best good. 


Conservatism in Modern American Fiction 


HUGH MACLEAN! 


I 


Rosset KIRK, in his important book 
The Conservative Mind, has recently 
traced the thread of conservative thought 
from Burke in England and John Adams 
in America, through successive political 
and literary figures, to the present time. 
He shows that a philosophy of conserva- 
tism, though steadily giving way in many 
respects before its “radical” opponents, 
continues to supply vigorous stimulation 
to the development of English and Amer- 
ican thought. In the field of twentieth- 
century literature, however, he confines 
himself chiefly to political and philo- 
sophical essayists—Babbitt, More, San- 
tayana in America, George Gissing and 
others in England—in the effort to find 
thinkers who, combining literary and 
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political interests, sum up the conserva- 
tive trends which his book for the most 
part divides between the work of politi- 
cians, philosophers, and literary men. It 
is my thesis that (by way of a postscript 
to Kirk’s study) there is apparent in 
twentieth-century American fiction a 
current of conservative thought, which 
has reached its highest stage of develop- 
ment so far in the work of William 
Faulkner. 

As Kirk points out, “conservatism’’ is 
not to be simply defined; it is too intri- 
cate to be condensed “to a few preten- 
tious phrases.”” However, we may edit 
his catalogue of conservative character- 
istics, keeping in mind the purpose and 
limits of the present article, to suggest 
that four tenets are generally held by 
persons of “conservative” outlook. First, 
the watchword of the conservative is 
“order,” as distinguished from that of 
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the radical, who swears by “natural 
rights.” Classes, traditions, and preju- 
dices are recognized as contributory 
(under moderating direction) to the 
order of society, which is paramount. 
The conservative maintains that bad 
government is more desirable than no 
government; he knows that “reform and 
change are not identical.” Second, the 
conservative holds that “humanity has a 
natural proclivity toward violence and 
sin.”” He may call this “original sin,” or 
“evil,” or “the lees of things,” or (like 
Milton) he may speak of human history 
as “a prolonged wandering from the 
way”; whatever his terminology, he 
knows that evil must be taken into ac- 
count by us all. That “natural goodness” 
which the radical has often in the past 
assumed powerful enough, by its mere 
presence, to make nothing of evil, the 
conservative regards as relatively power- 
less. In this sense, Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville were conservatives; Emerson a radi- 
cal. Third, the conservative assumes 
limits to man’s progressive possibilities; 
he does not believe that “education, posi- 
tive legislation, and alteration of en- 
vironment can produce men like gods.” 
The dreary idea of the perfectibility of 
aman (as D. H. Lawrence put it) repels 
the conservative, who regards man’s 
limitations as an earnest of his dignity. 
Finally, the conservative puts his trust, 
not in that “reason” which too often 
means simply cold logic and which could 
inspire Bentham to call poetry “push- 
pin,” but in “right reason,” which S. L. 
Bethell has called “the total mind operat- 
ing upon a complex and variable experi- 
ence.” The conservative knows the 


futility of erecting any such Goddess 
of Reason as the French revolutionists 
elevated; he has a tendency to substitute 
tradition as a guide to social organiza- 
tion, and (like Burke) he knows the 
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value of healthy prejudice. To be sure, 
the conservative may exaggerate all 
these tenets, perverting their intentions 
and subverting their application; in that 
case, he becomes a reactionary—a Tory, 
the radical would call him—and may no 
longer be properly described as a con- 
servative, whose course of action is ruled 
by moderation. These four character- 
istics of conservatism look to one central 
principle: the belief that man exists with- 
in a divine scheme of things, and that a 
Purpose continues to evolve its grand 
Design of which man is part. The limita- 
tions of man, in this view, become some- 
thing not to be kicked against and re- 
garded as overburdening by “Faustian” 
man, who acknowledges no master; they 
are instead the limits of that plan within 
which man may give expression, if he 
chooses, to his nobler parts. 

It is clear at once that one stream of 
American fiction is mot ‘“‘conservative”’: 
the followers of Dreiser and Norris, most 
of the “realistic” and “naturalistic” 
school, John Dos Passos, Sherwood 
Anderson, James T. Farrell. Kirk would 
call these writers “radical.” They are 
primarily concerned with psychology 
and/or economics; it is in the light of 
these studies chiefly that they consider 
the history, mentality, and probable fu- 
ture of men. They condemn tradition 
with considerable force and justice; they 
regard the dogmas of materialistic de- 
terminism with sympathy; and their 
views of the state’s function are col- 
lectivistic in nature. Their outlook on 
man and his world, shaped by the 
ravages of World War I, the various eco- 
nomic threats to society, the influence 
of Marxist doctrine, and the advances 
made in psychological research, is one 
which emphasizes the errors of man’s 
past, the injustices around him in the 
present, and the possibilities of a better 
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world in the future—to be achieved by 
means different at all costs from those 
applied in the past. These are views 
which lend themselves to optimistic ex- 
pression and to a mood of fierce hope, 
usually balanced by a corresponding 
fierceness toward those institutions and 
traditions of the past which (it is felt) 
have been largely responsible for bring- 
ing man to his present condition. 

Even in the full flood of this “popular 
movement” in American fiction, how- 
ever, there have emérged outstanding 
writers who do not subscribe to the gen- 
eral damnation of the past and whose 
books reflect a “conservative” outlook on 
life and man’s purpose. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and J. P. Marquand, for example, 
are constantly aware of the shortcomings 
of the “radical’’ outlook on life. They are 
also awake to the dangers besetting con- 
servative thought. But their books reveal 
them to be in sympathy with the main 
points of the conservative position. More 
recently, J. D. Salinger, in The Catcher in 
the Rye, has presented a terrifying pic- 
ture of the conservative’s plight today. 
The Great Gatsby, H. M. Pulham, Esq., 
and Salinger’s novel are “gloomy” books. 
They are gloomy because their authors 
are talking about man’s pursuit of hap- 
piness, which each of these novels sug- 
gests is vain. William Faulkner’s work is 
also often described as gloomy, morbid, 
decayed. But in this case the gloom is 
prelude to a dazzling promise, because 
Faulkner, while he is a conservative, is 
not talking about the pursuit of happi- 
ness. He is concerned with man’s search 
for grace. 

II 

It was appropriate that Fitzgerald, 
the young man from the West who made 
good in the effete East and then didn’t 
know what to do with his success, should 
have written his most effective novel on a 


similar theme. Confronted with a tough 
world, Gatsby concludes (early in life) 
that the way to get ahead is to imitate 
Franklin. By “getting ahead,” he means, 
at first, riches and success; but he comes 
to believe that perfect happiness (sym- 
bolized by the dream girl Daisy Fay) 
will also in due course fall into his Jap. 
Gatsby has discovered quickly enough, 
after the war, that virtue is not usually 


rewarded in the normal course of events; 


but his subsequent rewarding experi- 
ences with Meyer Wolfsheim do not 
vitally contradict the maxims behind 
that sad little “Schedule” of his boy- 
hood. By industry, cunning, shrewdness, 
and the untiring exercise of his reason, 
man may (it seems) scale the heights. 
Gatsby therefore adopts a policy of trust- 
ing no one but himself, secure in the 
faith that his reasoned intelligence will 
steer him correctly at all times. But 
Gatsby is wrong. He has, to begin with, 
an exaggerated sense of justice. The cal- 
lous disregard with which society greeted 
the returned warrior has taught him only 
that courage and honor do not pay; he 
remains convinced that success and hap- 
piness must necessarily depend upon a 
sufficient exercise of man’s faculties, and 
therefore he turns to methods which are 
“reasonable” but which have nothing to 
do with virtue. At the back of his mind 
remains the conviction that reasoned in- 
dustry must bring happiness. He is in- 
corrigibly certain of this. In his youth, 
Gatz recalls, “Jimmy was bound to get 
ahead. He always had some resolves like 
this or something. Do you notice what 
he’s got about improving his mind? He 
was always great for that.” But the im- 
proving of mind has done nothing for 
heart or “spirit”; when Gatsby is con- 
fronted by the specter of time, he in- 
nocently sets about improving that too, 
bringing time up to date. 
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“T wouldn’t ask too much of her,” I ven- 
tured. “You can’t repeat the past.” 

“Can’t repeat the past?” he cried incredu- 
lously. “Why of course you can!” 

He looked around him wildly, as if the past 
were lurking here in the shadow of his house, 
just out of reach of his hand. | 

“T’m going to fix everything just the way it 
was before,” he said, nodding determinedly. 
“She'll see.” 


Virtue, Gatsby understands, may not be 
rewarded; but reason must be. Even 
when Daisy “came to the window and 
stood there for a minute and then turned 
out the light,” Gatsby refuses to admit 
that he has left something undone in his 
reasoned plan, something which he could 
not have included. Gatsby has his “in- 
corruptible dream’’—a dream of perfec- 
tion—but he uses imperfect and partial 
means (as he must) in the attempt to 
make the dream real. 

At the root of this continuing self-de- 
ception is Gatsby’s utter unwillingness 
to recognize that, although man is right 
not to trust others, he must at the same 
time not place too much trust in his own 
reason and industry; he is not incor- 
ruptible, and, though he may dream that 
he is, daily contact with his fellow-men 
demonstrates the contrary to be so. 
Reason may achieve a kind of success; 
but it can’t bring perfect happiness. Man 
is not the master of his own fate. Fitz- 
gerald chooses the pathetic Wilson to act 
as Chorus just prior to the catastrophe in 
which he is Nemesis. 

“God knows what you’ve been doing, every- 
thing you’ve been doing. You may fool me, but 
you can’t fool God!” 

Standing behind him, Michaelis saw with a 
shock that he was looking at the eyes of Doctor 
T. J. Eckleburg, which had just emerged, pale 
and enormous, from the dissolving night. 

“God sees everything,” repeated Wilson. 

“That’s an advertisement,” Michaelis as- 
sured him. 


Something made him turn away from the 
window and look back into the room. But Wil- 
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son stood there a long time, his face close to the 
window pane, nodding into the twilight. 


This is double-edged. Wilson doesn’t 
really know what he is saying; but Fitz- 
gerald does. ‘‘God” is no advertisement. 
Gatsby, depending on his reason, has 
been in a sense attempting to fool God, 
and he has to pay. He knows (or should 
have remembered) the limits of man’s 
hope: 

Out of the corner of his eye Gatsby saw that 
the blocks of the sidewalks really formed a lad- 
der and mounted to a secret place above the 
trees—he could climb to it, if he climbed alone, 


and once there he could suck on the pap of life, 
gulp down the incomparable milk of wonder. 


But this isn’t enough for Gatsby. He 
wants a perfect happiness, which can 
only be attained with Daisy; he imagines 
that her presence will enable him to rein- 
force his successful reason and untiring 
industry with new and ideal standards of 
judgment—“he revalued everything in 
his house according to the measure of re- 
sponse it drew from her well-loved eyes”’ 
—so that the virtue he has abandoned 
will be replaced, through her agency. 
Reason will in this way, he expects, make 
him perfect as well. as successful. It is 
doubly ironic that, beyond the impossi- 
bility of achieving this for himself, the 
“perfection” at which he aims is itself 
hopelessly futile. Daisy’s “love” is mere- 
ly delicious weakness; her character 
“careless and confused.” “ “They’re a rot- 
ten crowd,’ I shouted across the lawn. 
‘You’re worth the whole damned bunch 
put together.’ ” Gatsby may (we can’t be 
sure) have discovered the emptiness of 
his hopes for himself. 


If that was true he must have felt that he had 
lost the old warm world, paid a high price for 
living too long with a single dream. He must 
have looked up at an unfamiliar sky through 
frightening leaves and shivered as he found 
what a grotesque thing a rose is and how raw 


q 


the sunlight was upon the scarcely created 
grass. A new world, material without being 


Whatever Gatsby realized, Fitzgerald 
leaves us in no doubt as to his own atti- 
tude, in the famous concluding passage 
of the book. The Great Gatsby is a con- 
servative book because it denies the 
possibility of infinite progress, depending 
chiefly upon the reason, to an ultimate 
perfect state. Its hero is a Franklin who 
fails. Trust in one’s self, Fitzgerald tells 
us, is not sufficient to bring the soul 


peace. | 
Ill 
Marquand’s H. M. Pulham, Esq. is 
another kind of conservative novel. In- 
stead of revealing flaws in the “radical” 
point of view, Marquand deals with the 
dangers into which extremist conserva- 
tism may fall. At the same time, unlike 
“radical” novelists, he makes the reader 
aware of the virtues of conservatism and 
conscious that Pulham’s story is a tale of 
“what might have been.” Harry Pulham 
is at the opposite end of the scale from 
Jay Gatsby. Anything but self-made, he 
is born into the “right” class, goes to the 
right school and university, belongs to 
the right clubs, and (at length) does the 
right thing—by joining Frank Wilding’s 
bond house in Boston. His background 
enables him to combine strong belief in 
class with an easy acceptance of tradi- 
tion. More important, he has a firm faith 
in order and the ordered life. In spite of 
his virtues, however, he is evidently a 
butt. The trouble with Harry Pulham is 
that he is not a conservative but a reac- 
tionary; Toryism has set in. Further, he 
is not even a strong reactionary, but a 
relatively inert figure, who hopes for 
happiness through others and through 
the work of those who have gone before 
him. He is the second generation of the 
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suspenders-to-suspenders-in-three-gener- 
ations story. He hates having to make 
decisions. “One of the nicest times I ever 
had was when I was engaged to Kay 
without anyone else’s knowing it. There 
was no sense of responsibility.’’ He mar- 
ries Kay primarily because it is the easi- 
est thing to do—and because “Kay and I 
seemed to have a good many of the same 
ideas.” No conflicts on the horizon. His 
favorite reading is The Education of 
Henry Adams: conflicts there, to be sure, 
but in the pages of a book—vicarious 
conflicts. And in a rather pleasant past 
time, when the conflicts weren’t nearly as 
demanding. Pulham is no Gatsby: he 
knows, for instance, that the past cannot 
be recaptured. When Marvin attempts 
to hold him, he remarks sadly, “I knew 
there was no use going back. The trouble 
is you can’t go back.”’ But Harry has to 
live in the present; and his plan for living 
is on the whole even less orientated than 
Gatsby’s. Fitzgerald presented us with 
an overconfident hero; Marquand with 
one who is not confident enough. Harry 
distrusts himself, on the whole, and 
trusts others. He depends on the institu- 
tions of the past and on his friends and 
family in the present to “see him 
through.” He feels that others possess 
the secret of happiness. ‘““My whole gen- 
eration, except me, seemed to be happy 
and sure of itself. I had a feeling that my 
whole life meant nothing, while all the 
other people I knew were building their 
lives about something worth-while and 
permanent.” Instead of examining him- 
self, however, he turns to the others— 
and they let him down. One feels that 
even Marvin, with her fierce longing for 
the outward trappings of success—cham- 
pagne, the butler, eventually the wealthy 
husband—would have been sure to let 
Harry down too. 

Gatsby had an ideal vision on which 
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he superimposed a mistaken way of life 
which nullified the vision. Pulham knows 
what should be, but the world’s disregard 
of conscience escapes him; and he conse- 
quently relapses into a pitiful hope and 
trust that others know more than he, 
that they “mean well,” and that they 
live by standards which are less crass 
than they seem. Harry overlooks the 
presence of evil. He sees only good in 
people of his “class,” and he is unpre- 
pared for the others. When people he 
knows act in disturbing ways, he as- 
sumes that the fault is his—for mis- 
understanding their virtuous motives. 
He is unaware of the decay of those about 
him and often oblivious to the fierce 
acquisitiveness of other groups. Accord- 
ingly, he is betrayed by his own class and 
misled by others. He cannot admit that 
Bill’s comment on society—‘‘They just 
don’t seem to realize that you’re here to- 
day and gone tomorrow”—is the radi- 
cal’s judgment on history, giving words 
to the conviction that the links of society 
do not extend beyond the grave. Harry is 
betrayed by all kinds of people: old Hugh 
the butler, BoJo Brown the jovial class 
bully, shallow Kay, even Bill. They are 
all laughing, in effect, at his contradic- 
tory position: the clash between his faith 
in natural goodness, which blinds his vi- 
sion and atrophies his will, and his in- 
stinctive trust in class and in tradition. 
Harry wants to eat his cake and have it 
too. But nothing constructive can emerge 
from this combination: Harry is doomed 
to sterility—out of touch with his family, 
without friends, betrayed by modern per- 
versions of the classes and traditions 
from which he sprang. Marquand’s book, 
therefore, denies the primacy of “natural 
goodness” in man and postulates instead 
a continuing and “natural proclivity 
toward violence and sin.” At the same 
time, because Marquand shows us, be- 
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hind the arras, the real virtues of con- 
servatism, the primary emotion awak- 
ened by his novel is not terror, but pity. 
The hero reminds us of another weary 
and outdistanced conservative, who also 
retreated into exhausted negation: Sir 
Walter Scott. “The latchstring is always 
out for any member of our Class,” Harry 
writes in his Harvard yearbook, twenty- 
five years after; and the remark is ap- 
propriate for this conservative-turned- 
reactionary, who cannot understand his 
own catch phrases and who, sapped of 
the will to resist change, retreats behind 
the locked door of baffled neutralism. 


IV 


Gatsby trusted himself and distrusted 
others; Pulham trusted others but dis- 
trusted himself; both discovered that 


' they could not hope by such means to 


find happiness in the world. Holden Caul- 
field, the adolescent hero of J. D. Salin- 
ger’s The Catcher in the Rye, knows almost 
from the first that any quest for happi- 
ness, in these terms, is sure to fail. He 
distrusts others and himself. Pencey may 
have a very good academic rating, but 


“it was a terrible school, no matter how 


you looked at it.”” The headmaster is “a 
phony slob,” the students mostly repul- 
sive, the school customs ridiculous: ‘“The 
game with Saxon Hall was a very big 
deal around Pencey ... you were sup- 
posed to commit suicide or something if 
old Pencey didn’t win.’ Hotels are 
“crumby” and full of “perverts and 
morons.” The band in the night club is 
“putrid”; its female customers “‘witches”’ 
who can’t make conversation and who 
keep looking for movie stars. Society is 
fully satirized in the person of Sally 
Hayes; Holden suffers her for some time 
(“she was so damn good-looking’’) but 
eventually repudiates the graces of so- 
ciety in ringing terms: “You give me a 
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royal pain in the ass, if you want to know 
the truth.” Friends fail him too. Carl 
Luce (“one of those intellectual guys”), 
whom Holden asks about the meaning of 
life, turns out to be a tired sexual athlete, 
whose latest mistress is an aging Oriental, 
and whose ostentatious psychological 
jargon conceals a jaded despair. Mr. 
Antolini, after a good deal of stimulating 
talk, arouses Holden’s suspicion and un- 
does even the measure of calm which 
their conversation has produced in him. 
His family (save Phoebe, his young sis- 
ter) exists only in a disembodied way on 
the fringe of his consciousness. This dis- 
trust of the world without is balanced by 
an awareness of his own weakness. 
Stradlater masters him physically, with 
little effort; his vocabulary, he admits, is 
“lousy”’; his sexual essays abortive. Even 
his moments of triumph are mocked by 
some blind force: the repudiation of 
Pencey—‘“‘Sleep tight, ya morons!”—is 
followed by a clownish tumble down the 
staircase; his evasion of the elevator boy 
at home by another fall, this time over 
“about a million garbage cans.” 

These continual repudiations of the 
world, and of human life in all its forms, 
would be merely unpleasant if it weze not 
that Holden Caulfield does like some 
things about the world. It is, however, 
significant that the thing he likes best is 
not in the world: his dead brother Allie, 
for whom, after Allie’s death, Holden 
broke all the windows in the garage and 
as many as he could in the station wagon 
before they stopped him. In the actual 
world, Holden is drawn by beauty, im- 
agination, art. He likes the swans in 
Central Park; the way his sister whirls 
round and round on the carousel; Ring 
Lardner, Hardy’s Return of the Native, 
and a certain amount of other English 
literature; telling imaginative lies to Mrs. 
Morrow to make her proud of her son 


(actually one of the more repellent 
Pencey boys); and a dream-vision in 
which Holden imagines himself hovering 
round a group of children at play 
in a field of rye on the edge of a cliff and 
catching any child who strays unthink- 
ingly near the brink. Holden Caulfield, 
in fact, is the defender of right reason— 
reason enlightened by the imagination 
and brought to bear upon the whole body 
of human experience—in a vicious world 
of materialistic rationalism ; and the book 
describes his search for some assurance 
that his outlook is not altogether futile. 
This assurance is not forthcoming. Past, 
present, and future return a negative 
answer or remain silent. The ideal pres- 
ent—Jane Gallagher—never answers her 
phone. The ideal future—Phoebe—Hol- 
den sadly relinquishes, knowing he can’t 
take her with him. The ideal past—the 
Egyptian mummy, entombed in the 
museum—is defaced by scribbled ob- 
scenities. Accordingly, Holden, who had 
already realized that “people are always 
ruining things for you,” and who had 
found his only solace in the museum, 
where “the best thing...was that 
everything always stayed right where it 
was. Nobody’d change,” is forced to the 
conclusion that “you can't ever find a 
place that’s nice and peaceful, because 
there isn’t any.”’ The shock of this truth, 
which he had suspected (but hoped was a 
delusion), results at once in a physical 
collapse, and ultimately in confinement 
to a hospital, under the ‘“‘care”’ of a psy- 
choanalyst, the witch doctor of that 
world Holden cannot re-enter without 
bartering imagination for logic. The 
Catcher in the Rye is a conservative ‘‘No 
Exit.” It reveals the “progressivist 
myth” clearly enough as ludicrous and 
obscene; it exposes with considerable 
force the shortcomings of reason and of 
the “natural man”; but it is entirely 
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negative, an “Everlasting No.” Need 
this be the answer of conservatism? 

It is certainly one answer, on the level 
common to the majority of conserva- 
tism’s opponents; but Holden Caulfield’s 
conclusions can hardly serve as a creed to 
live by. It remains for William Faulkner 
to provide men, through the medium of 
fiction, with a conservative scheme of 
belief. He is concerned not so much with 
“happiness” as with peace for the soul; 
and his outlook, though reflected in all 
the novels, is best exemplified by The 
Bear. 


V 


Faulkner isn’t often easy reading, and, 
if one makes the assumption that his 
symbols relate merely to happiness and 
not to grace, one of two things is likely to 
happen. Either Faulkner’s insistence on 
“the communal anonymity of brother- 
hood” will appear to place him beside the 
Hemingway of For Whom the Bell Tolls or 
his insistence on ‘“‘the curse”’ laid on men 
will lead critics like Sartre to see only 
“Faulkner’s despair.””’ The second al- 
ternative is of course answered by 
Faulkner himself in Delta Autumn (a 
continuation of The Bear), when “Uncle 
Ike”’ reiterates his faith in a controlling 
Purpose; and in the Nobel Prize accept- 
ance speech of 1950. Faulkner is not 
despairing (though he is certainly grave) 
but confident. The Nobel Prize speech by 
itself, however, can be interpreted as a 
manifesto of “radical” philosophy, in 
Kirk’s sense. The Bear shows that his 
confidence relates not to happiness, but 
to grace, and that his confidence is the 
result of conservative thinking. 

The Bear, more than Faulkner’s other 
work, depends on ritual, myth, and a 
sense of the past. Its central theme is 
that of an old and wise Sam Fathers 
teaching the young Isaac McCaslin and 
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making him free. The past, though mis- 
taken and “frantic,” is neither repudi- 
ated nor destroyed, but accepted (in 
some sense), absorbed by the present, for 
transfer to later generations. Faulkner 
knows very well, partly because of his 
own special southern vantage point, that 
society’s links join the living and the 
dead. “Truth is one,” says Cousin Mc- 
Caslin. “It doesn’t change.” The Bear is 
about a ritual, renewed every year on one 
level, renewed more rarely and vitally in 
the succession of priests of whom Sam 
Fathers and Ike McCaslin are two. To 
change the various minor ceremonies of 
the hunt would be unthinkable; to 
change the ritual of the bear hunt itself 
(the end of which means death for priest 
and god both) is simply not possible. 
This one bear hunt is part of a long, 
ordered sequence of such hunts. Ike’s 
priesthood must pass in ordered time to 
others, acting as priests, no doubt, in 
other kinds of hunts. How many others, 
and for how long, Ike cannot know. But 
he is confident. “It will be long. I have 
never said otherwise. But it will be all 
right because they will endure.” Faulk- 
ner’s sense of the value of order, and of 
tradition, transcends that rigid insistence 
on property and narrow prejudice of 
which the too-austere conservative is 
often guilty. He has only bitter contempt 
for the Klan. Not whites but Negroes 
will “endure.” And his theory of man’s 
purpose on earth, explained tortuously 
in the fourth section of The Bear, trans- 
lates original sin not as lust, or ambition, 
or disobedience in the ordinary sense, but 
all these compounded together as the 
giant Holdfast. 


He created man to be His overseer on the 
earth and to hold suzerainty over the earth and 
the animals on it in His name, not to hold for 
himself and his descendants inviolable title for- 
ever, generation after generation, to the oblongs 
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and squares of the earth, but to hold the earth 
mutual and intact in the communal anonymity 
of brotherhood, and all the fee He asked was 
pity and humility and sufferance and endurance 
and the sweat of his face for bread. 


Clearly Faulkner is a special kind of con- 
servative; we must accept him as such. It 
is no use attempting to crush his work 
into ill-fitting molds. At the same time, 
even an important passage like this is not 
enough to make Faulkner one of Kirk’s 
“radicals.’’ Faulkner generally accepts 
the primary signs of conservatism, while 
rejecting its secondary and less impor- 
tant signs. Order and tradition are one 
thing; property and some kinds of preju- 
dice another. Actually, Faulkner reminds 
us that class is a good thing, in its time, 
and necessary to men. He uses the eman- 
cipation of the southern Negro as a sym- 
bol for mankind in general: 

Those upon whom freedom and equality had 
been dumped overnight and without warning or 
preparation or any training in how to employ it 
or even just endure it and who misused it, not as 
children would nor yet because they had been 
so long in bondage and then so suddenly freed, 
but misused it as human beings always misuse 
freedom, so that he thought apparently there is 
a wisdom beyond even that learned through 


suffering necessary for man to distinguish be- 
tween liberty and license. .. . 


Class is part of the slow preparation for 
that millennium when man shall have 
worked out the problem set him by God. 
True liberty must have its inception in a 
controlled society. Not that this control 
will have to be imposed forever: 

Binding them for a while yet, a little while 
yet. Through and beyond that life and maybe 
through and beyond the life of that life’s sons 
and maybe even through and beyond that of 


the sons of those sons. But not always, because 
they will endure. 


And not that the control is good in itself. 


I am just against the weak because they are 
niggers being held in bondage by the strong just 
because they are white. 
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Nevertheless, order on earth, and the 
order which God needs, depends at least 
for a time on class: there must be teach- 
ers and taught, masters and pupils. All 
men, for that matter, are in a sense 
pupils. 

But it is the nature of man to learn the 
hard way. Faulkner suggests that al- 
ready one divine plan has gone astray, 
through man’s proclivity for violence and 
sin, in his role as the giant Holdfast. 
God, in consequence, fights fire with 
fire: to man’s natural propensity for evil 
is added suffering. Truth lies beyond 
(not around) suffering. It is not only that 
“they who were that near to Him as to 
have been elected from among all who 
breathed and spoke language to tran- 
scribe and relay His words, could com- 
prehend truth only through the com- 
plexity of passion and lust and hate and 
fear which drives the heart,’’ but that 
“apparently they can learn nothing save 
through suffering, remember nothing 
save when underlined in blood.’’ There- 
fore God set blood against blood in the 
South and in the world. The curse, the 
suffering, is not for its own sake but for a 
future epiphany. The compound tragedy 


of the South is only a necessary prelude ~ 


to the “far-off, divine event” of man’s at- 
tainment of grace. Ike cries at the Negro 
preacher: 


Don’t you see? This whole land, the whole 
South, is cursed, and all of us who derive from 
it, whom it ever suckled, white and black both, 
lie under the curse? Granted that my people 
brought the curse onto the land: maybe for that 
reason their descendants alone can—not resist 
it, not combat it—maybe just endure and out- 
last it until the curse is lifted. Then your peo- 
ple’s turn will come because we have forfeited 
ours. But not now. Not yet. Don’t you see? 


Violence and sin, to Faulkner the con- 
servative, are natural to man; and suf- 
fering is necessary to him if he is to be 
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“saved.” Natural goodness, so called, 
plays no part whatever, because as yet 
it isn’t even present. Goodness is what 
man strives for; but he will only attain it 
through its opposite. The tragic world 
prepares for the divine comedy of an- 
other world. 

This knowledge simply cannot regard 
reason, in the narrow sense, as anything 
but secondary. Sam Fathers knows all 
about “humility and pride,” but “he 
could not have defined either,”’ because 
he doesn’t need to define; he knows his 
part in the ritual. To Faulkner, “reason” 
is something associated with buying and 
selling, with the root-sin of men. Old 
Carothers McCaslin “tamed and or- 
dered” his bought land not merely to as- 
sert his hold over it but for “a reasonable 
profit too.” The Jeffersonian reason, 
which saw that “whole hopeful continent 
dedicated as a refuge and sanctuary of 
liberty and freedom from what you 
called the old world’s worthless evening” 
could lead on only to the tawdry “‘thun- 
dering cannonade of politicians earning 
votes and the medicine-shows of pulpit- 
eers earning Chautauqua fees.” The 
point of the story about Fonsiba and her 
preacher husband, living like animals in 
their miserable log cabin, but free, is that 
freedom is unreasonable. Fonsiba’s “‘free- 
dom” is a travesty of Jefferson’s phrases; 
but her heart comprehends the futility of 
trying to catch “freedom” in reasoned 
measures. Something more than mere 
“reason”’ is needed to account for man’s 
will to freedom and to show that freedom 
means more than the liberty to do as one 
pleases. 

The Bear is centrally important in 
Faulkner’s work, finally, because it re- 
veals his conception of man’s life as part 
of a divine scheme, within which man has 
a measure of free will. “What people 
called progress” has no relation to the 
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progress of man’s spirit toward the com- 
pletion of God’s (second) plan. Uncle 
Hubert’s legacy of the silver cup and 
gold pieces, which became a tin coffee pot 
filled with pennies, symbolizes “His first 
plan which failed” —by man’s fault. But 
the dedication of Ike by Sam Fathers as- 
sures mankind of the eternally renewed 
chance for grace. Of course, for every 
Abel there must be a Cain; and Boon 
Hogganbeck is Ike’s “‘brother,” dragging 
him into saloons, knifing to the heart of 
the bear, sprawled in frenzy under the 
tree as he reasserts the ritual of the 
primal fault: ‘““Don’t touch them! Don’t 
touch a one of them! They’re mine!” But 
Ike does not hate Boon. Indeed, he must 
not; and the sign of his having been 
“chosen” is his refusal to repudiate Boon 
after the death of Sam Fathers. “Leave 
him alone!” he cried. ““Goddam it! Leave 
him alone!” 

Man, therefore, must neither seek 
“happiness” nor attempt to repudiate 
the errors and sins of the past. ‘“Happi- 
ness” is merely a by-product; seeking it 
means abandoning the divine plan. And 
one cannot repudiate the past; it is too 
late for that. Instead, man must “re- 
linquish”’: give up wanting possession, 
trying to understand in terms of narrow 
reason, asserting self in the face of God. 
“Not in pursuit or lust but in relinquish- 
ment”: this is the spirit in which the 
beneficiaries of God’s second chance may 
go hopefully forward. In positive terms, 
this means living with “humility and 
pride.” Pride in man’s role as protagonist 
of the divine plan; humility in the ac- 
ceptance of the order, the proportion, 
and the significance of that plan. The 
goal is reunion with God and nature, 
through “compassion and sacrifice and 
endurance.” The ambitious fervors of 
radicalism will not serve; what is re- 
quired is the conservative spirit of right 
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reason and wise acceptance. This will 
lead, not to 


oblivion, nothingness, but into a dimension free 
of both time and space, where once more the 
untreed land warped and wrung to mathemati- 
cal squares of rank cotton for the frantic old- 
world people to turn into shells to shoot at one 


another, would find ample room for both—the 
names, the faces of the old men he had known 
and loved and for a little while outlived, moving 
again among the shades of tall unaxed trees and 
sightless brakes where the wild strong immortal 
game ran forever before the tireless belling im- 
mortal hounds, falling and rising phoenix-like to 
the soundless guns. 


Conversations with James Joyce’ 


GEORGES BORACH 
Translated by JOSEPH PRESCOTT? 


[TRANSLATOR’S NOTE.—The late Georges Borach was one of Joyce’s language students in Zurich. 
His notes are of paramount importance to a general knowledge of Joyce’s views and to a specific 
understanding of some of his intentions and methods in Ulysses.] 


Ar THAT time, during the war years, 
Joyce was working in Zurich on his 
Ulysses. People often sat with him of an 
evening in the Pfauen, drinking light- 
gold Fendant, that strong Valais wine 


(candide et effronté, Colette calls it), and 
chatting about the events of the war, lit- 
erature, music, and about the work in 
progress. Many of these talks I jotted 
down. Several may be put on record here. 


Zurich, August 1, 1917 


J. J. thinks: 

“The most beautiful, all-embracing 
theme is that of the Odyssey. It is greater, 
more human than that of Hamlet, Don 
Quixote, Dante, Faust. The rejuvenation 
of old Faust has an unpleasant effect 
upon me. Dante tires one quickly; it is as 
if one were to look at the sun. The most 
beautiful, most human traits are con- 
tained in the Odyssey. I was twelve years 
old when we dealt with the Trojan War 
at school; only the Odyssey stuck in my 

1 Translated, with permission, from the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung of May 3, 1931. 


2 Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. A Ford Fel- 
jow, 1953-54. 


memory. I want to be candid: at twelve I 
liked the mysticism in Ulysses. When I 
was writing Dubliners, I first wished 
to choose the title Ulysses in Dublin, but 
gave up the idea. In Rome, when I had 
finished about half of the Portrait, I real- 
ized that the Odyssey had to be the se- 
quel, and I began to write Ulysses. 
“Why was I always returning to this 
theme? Now al mezzo del’ camin I find the 
subject of Odysseus the most human in 
world literature. Odysseus didn’t want to 
go off to Troy; he knew that the official 
reason for the war, the dissemination of 
the culture of Hellas, was only a pretext 
for the Greek merchants, who were seek- 
ing new markets. When the recruiting 
officers arrived, he happened to be plow- 
ing. He pretended to be mad. Thereupon 
they placed his little two-year-old son in 
the furrow. In front of the child he halts 
the. plow. Observe the beauty of the 
motifs: the only man in Hellas who is 
against the war, and the father. Before 
Troy the heroes shed their lifeblood in 
vain. They wish to raise the siege. Odys- 
seus opposes the idea. The stratagem of 
the wooden horse. After Troy there is no 
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further talk of Achilles, Menelaus, Aga- 
memnon. Only one man is not done with; 
his heroic career has hardly begun: 
Odysseus. Then the motif of wandering. 
Scylla and Charybdis—what a splendid 
parable! Odysseus is also a great musi- 
cian; he wishes to and must listen; he has 
himself tied to the mast. The motif of the 
artist, who will lay down his life rather 
than renounce his interest. Then the de- 
licious humor of Polyphemus. ‘ “Olus” 
[sic—tr.] is my name.’ On Naxos the fifty- 
year-old, perhaps bald-headed, with 
Ariadne, a girl who is hardly seventeen. 
What a fine motif! And the return, how 
profoundly human! Don’t forget the 
trait of generosity at the interview with 
Ajax in the nether world, and many 
other beautiful touches. I am almost 
afraid to treat such a theme; it’s over- 
whelming.”’ 


Zurich, November 15, 1917 


J. J. explains: 

“There are indeed hardly more than a 
dozen original themes in world literature. 
Then there is an enormous number of 
combinations of these themes. Tristan 
und Isolde is an example of an original 
theme. Richard Wagner kept on modi- 
fying it, often unconsciously, in Lohen- 
grin, in Tannhduser; and he thought he 
was treating something entirely new 
when he wrote Parsifal. 

“In the last two hundred years we 
haven’t had a great thinker. My judg- 
ment is bold, since Kant is included. All 
the great thinkers of recent centuries 
from Kant to Benedetto Croce have only 
cultivated the garden. The greatest 
thinker of all times, in my opinion, is 
Aristotle. Everything, in his work, is de- 
fined with wonderful clarity and sim- 
plicity. Later, volumes were written to 
define the same things.” 


ENGLISH 


Zurich, October 21, 1918 


J. J. remarks: 

“As an artist I attach no importance 
to political conformity. Consider: Ren- 
aissance Italy gave us the greatest art- 
ists. The Talmud says at one point, ‘We 
Jews are like the olive: we give our best 
when we are being crushed, when we are 
collapsing under the burden of our foli- 
age.’ Material victory is the death of 
spiritual predominance. Today we see in 
the Greeks of antiquity the most cul- 
tured nation. Had the Greek state not 
perished, what would have become of the 
Greeks? Colonizers and merchants. As an 
artist I am against every state. Of course 
I must recognize it, since indeed in all 
my dealings I come into contact with its 
institutions. The state is concentric, man 
is eccentric. Thence arises an eternal 
struggle. The monk, the bachelor, and 
the anarchist are in the same category. 
Naturally I can’t approve of the act of 
the revolutionary who tosses a bomb in a 
theater to destroy the king and his chil- 
dren. On the other hand, have those 
states behaved any better which drowned 
the world in a blood-bath? 

“In my works there is a good deal of 
talk about religion. Many people think I 
am a spoiled priest. I profess no religion 
at all. Of the two religions, Protestantism 
and Catholicism, I prefer the latter. 
Both are false. The former is cold and 
colorless. The second-named is constant- 
ly associated with art; it is a ‘beautiful 
lie’—something at least.” 


Zurich, June 18, 1919 


Sauntering up and down the prome- 
nades along the lake, J. J. says: 

“T finished the Sirens chapter during 
the last few days. A big job. I wrote this 
chapter with the technical resources of 
music. It is a fugue with all musical nota- 
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tions: piano, forte, rallentando, and so on. 
A quintet occurs in it, too, as in the 
Meistersinger, my favorite Wagner opera. 
The barmaids have the upper parts of 
women and the lower of fish. From in 
front you see bosom and head. But if you 
stand behind the bar, you see filth, the 
empty bottles on the floor, the ugly shoes 
of the women, and so on—only disgust- 
ing things. Since exploring the resources 
and artifices of music and employing 
them in this chapter, I haven’t cared for 
music any more. I, the great friend of 
music, can no longer listen to it. I see 
through all the tricks and can’t enjoy it 
any more.” 

To this notion I object, and, pointing 
to the magnificent, deep-blue summer 
sky which overarches the city, observe 


I; 1s, I suppose, sufficiently clear that 
when one phrases a question the way this 
one is phrased—Should the English ma- 
jor be a cafeteria?—he has prejudged the 
answer. The answer, of course, in my 
judgment is No. 

The question, however, is not idle. 
Very frequently departments of English 
have to face the problem, should the 
English major be a cafeteria? Should the 
English major, that is, be composed 
largely or entirely of free electives, which 
the student may choose at his own will 
or whim, as one chooses among dis- 
played dishes in an automat? Or should 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the College Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Saturday, November 28, at the NCTE convention 
held November 26-28, Los Angeles, California. 


2? New York University. 
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that only music could render this sky for 
me. Whereupon J. J. softly speaks Ver- 
laine’s immortal lines: 


Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 

Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Berce sa palme. 


I, on the other hand, think of night 
strolls by the Lake of Zurich and of those 
classically beautiful stanzas of J. J.’s: 


The moon’s greygolden meshes make 
All night a veil, 

The shorelamps in the sleeping lake 
Laburnum tendrils trail. 


The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name—her name— 

And all my soul is a delight, 

A swoon of shame. 


the English major be a carefully planned 
program, designed—to push the meta- 
phor a little—from soup to entrée to nuts 
by a master chef? 


There are a number of natural tend- 
encies in the present-day college and in 
its department of English which make it 
easy for a department to decide that, 
after all, the English major might as well 
consist of free electives. These tendencies 
stem in large part from the extraordinary 
subdivision of knowledge which has tak- 
en place during the last century. In a 
comparatively small frame on the walls 
of the Faculty Club of New York Uni- 
versity at Washington Square hangs the 
entire course of study for students at 
New York University a century ago—for 
all students, and for four years. Inci- 
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dentally, it is perhaps symbolic that it 
was a professor of fine arts at Washing- 
ton Square, one S. F. B. Morse, who in- 
vented the electric telegraph. Today, our 
subdivisions of knowledge have become 
so complex and subdivided, the walls be- 
tween them so high, and our collegiate 
interest in catering to the subdivisions so 
keen, that in the undergraduate college 
of arts and science at Washington Square 
alone, for example, there are today some 
twenty-one different and distinct—often 
very distinct—departments. I know that 
the ways of creative genius do not follow 
beaten paths, but my guess is that if 
Professor S. F. B. Morse were in the de- 
partment of fine arts at Washington 
Square today, he would be so far from 
the department of electrical engineering 
and so occupied with the details of his 
own specialization that it would never 
even occur to him to invent an electric 
telegraph. 

The tendency to specialize which has 
taken place in knowledge in general has 
also occurred in the study of English. We 
tend to think of ourselves not primarily 
as teachers of English in a college but as 
teachers of this or that particular field of 
English. We are teachers of Old English, 
or Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or neo- 
classicism, or the late Romantics, or the 
High Victorians. Or we may be in the 
field of American literature, which in 
turn is subdivided; or we may be spe- 
cialists in the new criticism or communi- 
cation or the humanities or the princi- 
ples of teaching English in secondary 
schools. Or we may be students and 
teachers of the English language, and, if 
so, we are not one but many. Who today 
would be so crude as to fail to distinguish 
carefully between the teachers of de- 
scriptive linguistics and the philologists? 
And there are sound reasons, or at least 
practical or plausible ones, for all these 
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differences in specialization. For the total 
field of knowledge and of what may be 
known is vast; the pursuit of scholarship, 
like art, is long; and time is fleeting. But 
the practical result is often that a par- 
ticular department of English is com- 
posed not so much of a group of men and 
women trying to teach English as of a 
group of specialists in different fields of 
language and literature and education 
who happen that particular year to be 
teaching in that particular department. 
Their goal in life, so far as it is related to 
teaching undergraduates rather than to 
something else, is to teach courses in 
their field of specialization. They feel 
that they should apologize to their grad- 
uate school if they are not teaching at 
least one course in their field of special- 
ization, and they consider it a great coup 
if they can so influence departmental de- 
cisions that they teach two courses in 
their own field of specialization rather 
than one. If by any rare chance they 
teach nothing except courses in their 
special field, they are the admired of all 
admirers, the glass of fashion and the 
mold of form, and have achieved the 
highest status in the hierarchy of the col- 
leagues whose approbation they most 
crave, those who teach in the same field 
of specialization in other colleges and 
universities. 

One result of this specialization has 
been that the larger departments of Eng- 
lish have tended to offer as many differ- 
ent courses as the college budget and the 
dean would allow, often far more courses 
than any one undergraduate could take 
if he devoted his entire four years to spe- 
cialization in English. So that you will 
not think I exaggerate more than a 
speaker at an educational conference 
should be allowed to, let me introduce a 
few statistics. According to the most re- 
cent bulletins of a number of colleges or 
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universities which were inspected in my 
office more or less at random earlier this 
month, the University of California at 
Berkeley offered undergraduates 55 dif- 
ferent English courses; the University of 
Southern California offered 63 different 
courses; Columbia College offered 29; 
Harvard College 41; the University of 
Illinois 71; the University of Iowa 61; 
the University of Michigan 50; the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 65; Washington 
Square College 47 (and they do not in- 
clude courses in the New York Univer- 
sity Department of English Education or 
in Business English); Ohio State 42; 
Princeton 31; the University of Wash- 
ington 41; and Yale 48. 

It is tempting to play with these fig- 
ures—to ask, for example, whether the 
fact that Minnesota, with 65, offers un- 
dergraduates more than twice as many 
English courses as does Princeton, with 
31, means that the department of Eng- 
lish at Minnesota is more than twice as 
good, and whether Illinois is best because 
it has 71; but I will forbear. Incidentally, 
I have had these figures checked but not 
double-checked; if any student of edu- 
cational statistics wants to double-check 
the figures or to pursue this calculation 
further, I offer him the field gratis. And 
let me comment that there is nothing 
wrong in a department’s offering a large 
number of different courses. Other things 
being equal, which they rarely are, the 
more different courses available to stu- 
dents, the better. My point, and I think 
it is sufficiently clear, is that there is a 
strong tendency in our departments of 
English to stress the importance of offer- 
ing as many courses as possible in each 
subdivision of specialization. And, unless 
we are careful, this tendency, which is 
reinforced by many considerations of the 
need of research for specialized investiga- 
tions and the desire of the teacher for 
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professional status, when it operates in 
the political processes through which de- 
cisions are too often made in departments 
and faculties, not infrequently interferes 
with the intelligent consideration of the 
problem of how best to educate the 
undergraduate. The individual faculty 
members—not in your department of 
English or mine, of course, but elsewhere 
—sometimes have a dominating interest 
in attracting at least a few students to 
their own field of specialization, even if 
the educational cost be an English major 
which, cafeteria-wise, consists largely of 
free electives. 

Well, why should the English major 
not consist of free electives? I trust I will 
not be misunderstood if I say this. I be- 
lieve in local autonomy in such matters, 
and if a particular department of Eng- 
lish, after careful consideration of all the 
alternatives and without consideration of 
the interests of particular teachers in 
particular courses, really comes to the 
conclusion that the most intelligent and 
coherent program in English it can de- 
vise for its own students is a system of 
free electives, I would say that the major 
probably should consist of free electives. 
If I were dean of the college, 1 would be 
likely to raise the question, however, as ' 
to why these free electives should be 
confined to the English department. I 
should question, too, whether the idea of 
a major had not lost its meaning. 

The purpose of a major in a particular 
department, as I understand it, is to be 
distinguished from the purpose of the 
general background or general education 
requirements, which are designed to give 
the student the knowledge and to de- 
velop in him the abilities which we be- 
lieve all educated men and women should 
have in common; and it is to be distin- 
guished from the free electives, which 
permit the student to pursue his own 
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peripheral or incidental or exploratory 
interests. The major should give the stu- 
dent the opportunity to concentrate on a 
carefully organized program of studies in 
the particular department he has chosen 
for his specialization. The emphasis 
should be on careful, thoughtful organi- 
zation of the major program, as distinct 
from a major program which is not care- 
fully planned or is disorganized or hap- 
hazard. The major should lead some- 
where. Even with the most careful plan- 
ning, there is too little time to do all we 
would like to do in the English major. 
Because of the limits of time it cannot 
be as intensive and thorough as the pro- 
gram for the Ph.D.; and it does not need 
to be directly professional, as is the pro- 
gram for the M.D.; but it should not be 
fragmentary or careless or dilettantish. 
The hungry sheep who look up should at 
least be offered a carefully planned meal. 

How should the English major be or- 
ganized? I do not want to be too specific 
at this point. I do not want to present 
any one particular organization of the 
English major but wish rather to urge 
that each department should organize its 
English major as carefully as it can in the 
light of its own particular local situation, 
what it knows about the needs of its stu- 
dents, and what it knows about the na- 
ture of language and literature. 

The English major should be devel- 
oped, first, in terms of some clearly un- 
derstood organizing principle. The course 
of study which is the major should not be 
left to chance or to what happens to 
jump to the front of a professor’s mind 
when he is advising a student. The prin- 
ciple of organization may be different for 
each student, as in the Sarah Lawrence 
program, which stresses strongly the 
need for individual education and the de- 
sirability of a specially planned program 
based on the needs and interests of the 
individual student. Or the principle of 
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organization may be that the English 
major should give the student a sound 
grasp of the general historical develop- 
ment of English literature with close 
familiarity with a few of its major au- 
thors. Or the principle may be, in a teach- 
ers college or an arts college which pre- 
pares teachers, for example, that the 
major should give the prospective teach- 
er the specialized background he needs to 
be a good teacher of English in a junior 
or senior high school. But whatever prin- 
ciple is chosen, the English major for any 
particular student should be a carefully 
organized course of study. 

If the college or the student has a 
definite career goal, the English major 
should be directed toward it. If, for ex- 
ample, the student is planning to be a 
high school teacher of English, the Eng- 
lish major should be consciously designed 
to help him be a good high school teacher 
of English. This does not necessarily 
mean that all or even any of his major 
courses must consist of what is called 
“professionalized subject matter.” It 
does mean that the English department 
should analyze as carefully as possible 
what are the minimum basic understand- 
ings of the nature of language and of 
literature which a teacher of English 
should have; what are the basic mini- 
mum abilities in writing and reading; 
what is the basic minimum knowledge of 
the history and types of literature, of 
great literature, and of literature espe- 
cially designed for adolescents; and then 
organize the English major in terms of 
such analysis. I suggest that English de- 
partments should give more attention 
than they often have to possible career 
goals of English majors and consider 
them more carefully in organizing the 
English major, for at least two reasons. 
First, our students are often career 
minded, and understandably so. Most of 
them will have to make their own livings. 
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They are encouraged by the forces of our 
society to go to college; but they are also 
encouraged to think of college as the 
stepping stone to a career. Second, the 
awareness on the part of the teacher and 
of the student that the course of study 
which is the major has some direct refer- 
ence to the student’s professional goal in 
life provides a sense of relevance and 
motivation which the English major too 
often lacks. The possible career goals of 
an English major are not always obvious. 
The dean of our School of Law, for ex- 
ample, believes that an English major 
provides a desirable background in un- 
dergraduate specialization for a student 
who plans to enter law school. 

Often, however, the students in a par- 
ticular college will not have clearly de- 
fined career goals in the light of which the 
major should be organized. This is the 
more typical situation and will probably 
remain so. The English major should 
provide, not a refuge, but an opportunity 
for the many students who want to con- 
centrate on their own humanistic de- 
velopment but who have not decided on 
a career. It is perhaps for these students 
especially that I am fearful of the Eng- 
lish major as a cafeteria. They are ofter 
our potentially most valuable citizens; 
and their individual seeking, unmoti- 
vated by professional goals, for deeper 
insight into the meaning and the values 
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Poetry, new or old, is strenuous reading. One is pleased and perhaps 


of life through the study of language and 
especially of literature should be care- 
fully directed and not permitted to de- 
generate, as it too easily does, into 
dilettantism. 

The faculty of a department of Eng- 
lish should give its best thought to or- 
ganizing an English major for general 
humanistic purposes. If I were asked how 
this can best be done and had to answer 
briefly, I should say: Consider what is 
the best you youself know about the 
meaning and the values of life and the 
ways such knowledge is communicated 
through language and literature and 
organize your English major accordingly. 
An admirable framework for such con- 
sideration was given by Professor Henry 
Alonzo Myers in his address on “Litera- 
ture, Science, and Democracy.” The key 
word is “‘insight”—insight into ourselves 
and into the motivation and the charac- 
ters of the other strange and pathetic and 
lovable and funny and tragic and glorious 
men and women who are the human 
reality of the world in which we live. 

But whatever the principle we select, 
we owe it to the students who choose 
English as their field of concentration 
and to the society in which they live to 
organize the English major so that it will 
be a coherent course of study which is 
directed toward a carefully considered 
goal. 


even a little surprised to come upon people who do read it. One is pleased 
to find even a novelist who reads it, or a scholar; even a scholar in English 
literature, if it is new poetry that he is reading. I mean if it is poetry that 
has not been explained. It is nobody’s business to read it; not even the 
English scholar’s. Naturally I would like a lot of people to read it—for 
their sake and for the sake of my fellow-poets. And I think that a few more 
people would enjoy reading it if they tried. But because poetry, at its 
most typical, is always making an idiom where hitherto there was no 
idiom, I know what its difficulties are; and I do not think that the Good 
Society depends on everybody’s reading poetry.—HeEnry Raco in the 


October Commonweal. 
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Making the English Mayor More 
Effective and Attractive’ 


RICHARD L. GREENE? 


Aone the more familiar approaches to 
the subject of the English major which J 
shall avoid this morning are the lament 
for its impending doom and the eulogy 
of its virtues. The warnings that it may 
soon be going the way of the classics 
major have almost come to constitute a 
distinct neo-Elizabethan literary genre: 
“The complaint of him that teacheth the 
mother tongue, wherein he likeneth his 
state unto that of him who discourseth 
on the reliques of the Grecians and Ro- 
mans, with this word of Sir Thomas 
Wyat for his burden: ‘They flee from me 
that sometime did me seek.’ ”’ I shall not 
add another specimen. And if you needed 
an encomiastic discourse to bring con- 
viction of the merits of literary study 
you would be making some other use 
than this of your Thanksgiving week- 
end. As Criseyde murmured when she 
lay in Troilus’s arms: 


Ne hadde I or now, my swete herte deere, 
Ben yolde, iwys, I were now not here. 


My theme is neither burial nor praise 
but an attempt at some suggestions, 
necessarily general but I hope practical, 
involving the attitudes and policies of 
those responsible for English instruction 
in colleges and universities. This group is 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the College Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Saturday, November 28, at the NCTE convention 
held November 26-28, 1953, Los Angeles, California. 


?Visiting Professor of English, California In- 
stitute of Technology. 


not, of course, coterminous with ‘“De- 
partments of English’: it includes presi- 
dents; deans; certain faculty committees; 
the leaders, at least, of other depart- 
ments; librarians, most emphatically; 
and treasurers. It includes very definitely 
those envoys of the admissions office who 
visit and correspond with secondary 
schools and individual candidates and to 
whom the teaching faculty are all too 
often content to leave the conduct of this 
vital relationship. And, in some blessed 
board rooms here and there, this group 
includes a trustee or regent or two with a 
direct and personal interest in the educa- 
tional process itself who will fight for a 
larger library as well as for a larger 
stadium. Fundamental to success with 
the major is our need to keep all these 
people informed about the work of our 
department and to listen without hurt 
feelings to their criticisms when they 
offer them. A splendid example of what 
can be done by intelligent joint discus- 
sion is the little book prepared in con- 
ference by faculty members of three 
great universities and three well-known 
secondary schools, General Education in 
School and College. This book, direct and 
realistic as well as earnest and cultivated, 
should be nationally read and the process 
of its making emulated by other natural 
combinations of schools and colleges. The 
section on literature is especially sensible. 

Neither do I interpret my title as 
dividing my subject sharply into two 
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parts. Making the English major more 
effective and more attractive is one proc- 
ess and not two. If it gains in one at- 
tribute it will gain in the other, assuming 
that the students we are interested in are 
those who have come to the campus for 
intellectual development and not merely 
for job-training or for a social label and 
also that they are those who by natural 
endowment are qualified for education 
that is really higher. That there are 
many enrolled on American campuses 
who are not so qualified is a matter which 
is not part of my subject although a mat- 
ter of great importance to general public 
as well as educational policy. 

_The way in which my assigned topic is 
stated does require, however, the em- 
phatic inclusion of the work in composi- 
tion and literature, English or other, of 
the underclass years of the students con- 
cerned and not merely the offerings listed 
in the catalogue under “Requirements 
for the Major” or whatever the local 
rubric may be. The student is the same 
person within the major and outside of 
it: our job may be to make him see 
Shelley plain, but he was living before 
that and also he is living after. 

And he is a person, not an abstraction 
or a statistic. One of the familiar habits 
of the American college population is to 
regard its members as stamped and 
typed by their chosen fields of upper- 
class specialization, just as it delights to 
find or imagine a stamping and typing 
according to membership in a particular 
club or fraternal chapter. This habit is 
reflected in the use of the term “major” 
to designate a person as well as a pro- 
gram. “TI don’t read poetry; I’m an eco- 
nomics major.” The habit has faults and 
dangers; it has also the merit of remind- 
ing us continually that a major is a pro- 
gram for one person’s development— 
even if the same program is used for 
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dozens—and that its primary responsi- 
bility is to persons living here and now 
and not to any abstraction of symmetry 
or arbitrary quantitative quota of as- 
signed material. The “body” of litera- 
ture, as we call it, and the admirable his- 
tory and criticism of it to which our own 
training has given us the keys are the ob- 
jects of the secondary concern which we 
give to an instrument of these persons’ 
welfare. It is an instrument even more 
complex and versatile than one of those 
amazing power tools which some of us 
cherish in our basements and flee to from 
the office or from the television upstairs, 
but whatever may be our convictions on 
the aesthetics of literature in human ex- 
istence at large or even in some super- 
human Platonic heaven, the English ma- 
jor as a program in a college exists for the 
sake of what it can do for the people 
called “majors.” These young people, if 
the institution has sound policies of ad- 
mission and retention, are sincere and 
often naive seekers. It is fundamental to 
the real success of any academic program 
that its agents be constantly aware of 
what is being sought as well as prepared 
to guide the search, to suggest or urge 
modified or better-realized objects of the 
search, and to reward the search with 
some tested values of experience. A “‘her- 
itage”’ of literature, as of money or of 
anything else, derives its worth only from 
what it can do for the heirs, immediate 
or yet to be born. A hackneyed phrase 
calls us the “custodians” of that heritage; 
we must be more than that—we must be 
its executors. 

Can we make some applications? One 
application is this. English teachers, pre- 
cisely because they believe in their sub- 
ject as liberal, humane, and multifarious 
in its values, should seek and not scorn 
knowledge, as up-to-date and reliable as 
possible, of the vocational and social 
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pressures which impel students of differ- 
ent sorts toward and away from the elec- 
tion of English studies. To do this, they 
must sometimes steel their sensitive 
souls to dealing with what they may call 
the “jargon” of the vocational counselors 
or “educationists” or with what they 
may call the “journalistic” treatment of 
the really astonishing amount of ma- 
terial in wide public circulation on the 
subject of today’s college students. There 
may be defects of expression and taste 
in this material, but there is a great deal 
of information in it which we need to 
know about; and to scorn information 
which one needs is never, in my opinion, 
a scholarly procedure. 

For example, I regard as required 
reading the book published last year un- 
der the title, They Went to College: The 
College Graduate in America Today. This 
book obviously offers a wider and more 
reliable survey of human facts and opin- 
ions than any busy teacher and scholar 
can hope to gather for himself. Some of 
the most interesting things in it are the 
excerpts from the letters accompanying 
the questionnaires returned by gradu- 
ates. The social forces which we feel to be 
adverse to the English major are summed 
up more cogently than in most profes- 
sional writing by the comment quoted 
from a Philadelphia physician: 

Culture courses are no longer needed to oc- 
cupy a parlor or drawing room chair. Conversa- 
tions over the tables of night clubs, beer 
gardens, baseball games, and trolley car seats 


do not smack of French, Gothic architecture, or 
why the Greek oratory was superior to our own 


[p. 146]. 


Or take this sentence from the same 
page, written by a California engineer: 
“Tt is regrettable, but culture is in- 
edible.”’ 

For brevity’s sake these flashes must 
stand for much more that might be 
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quoted, and I am not required to answer 
them here. But we must answer them at 
other times and places, especially when 
face to face with students, and those 
who utter them are not going to be satis- 
fied or converted by mere counterquo- 
tations from Newman or Arnold or Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

English teachers and English depart- 
ments have an obligation to keep con- 
tinuously informed on the human situa- 
tion, the backgrounds, the hopes, and 
the whole programs of the students to 
whom they talk and whose papers they 
read and criticize. Teachers who are not 
interested in these matters, even if 
deeply learned in literature and its criti- 
cism, impress me as would engineers 
who, required to bridge a chasm, would 
interest themselves in the nature of the 
ground on only one of its banks. And let 
no department think that students can- 
not diagnose pretty accurately what its 
attitude is. Students want to know 
things, and many of the things they 
want to know we can help them to find 
in literature, but they also want to be 
known about. It is a matter, not merely 
of human feelings, but of the creation 
and maintenance of a good psychological 
base for learning. Mere reliance on what- 
ever array of deans and counsellors the 
campus may offer is not enough. Right 
here, of course, is found one of the great- 
est advantages which a good small college 
can and does offer in competition with 
the many virtues of large universities. No 
single regret is more often expressed by 
students on campuses with large enrol- 
ments than, “I’ve never had any per- 
sonal contact with my professors,” or 
“I’m just a number here, maybe a name 
when I get to be an upperclassman.” I 
am well aware of the economic difficulties 
involved and of the interlocking of this 
problem with the tasks—and ambitions 
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—of graduate schools and departments 
therein, but one is certainly entitled to 
expect some acceptance of the challenge 
by large institutions which have great 
assets of public income if not of endow- 
ment with which to meet their obliga- 
tions to their hordes of students. 

This obligation to know one’s students 
as well as one’s literature, language, his- 
tory, philosophy, and criticism is a re- 
curring theme, almost a refrain, in a 
splendid new book (which I have read 
since first writing these sentences of my 
own), The Changing Humanities, by the 
fine teacher, scholar, and administrator, 
David H. Stevens. That the humanities, 
including literature, live only by opera- 
tion on individual personalities is what 
he never lets us forget. That book is re- 
quired reading too. 

I suspect that in considering this we 
are also very near to one of the often un- 
noticed reasons for the present strength 
of those programs which we label, and 
sometimes scorn, as “vocational.” It is 
easy for us to assume that the motive for 
vocational study is essentially avarice, 
the unworthy ambition to be an execu- 
tive with two Cadillacs and a station 
wagon. Often enough it may be so, but I 
believe that this motive is frequently ac- 
companied by or even secondary to an- 
other influence: the necessary and almost 
automatic concern of the teachers of vo- 
cational subjects with that most interest- 
ing of all themes to the modern student, 
his own development and future as an 
individual. He can see his own growth in 
a technical skill much more quickly and 
easily than in general culture. If we are 
seriously to expect him to share our deep 
interest in the Restoration drama or the 
changing concepts of taste in the mid- 
eighteenth century, we owe him the ob- 
vious return courtesy of an interest in the 
little drama which his life is to him and 
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in his own existing taste which we hope 
to change in the mid-twentieth century. 

I believe we shall find, if we take the 
time and trouble to get his opinion from 
him, that what he most wants in an 
English major is coherence, an under- 
standable relationship of one part of it to 
another in terms of his own growing 
knowledge and power, relevance to his 
own acute need to attain a personal sense 
of order in a disorderly world, and oppor- 
tunity for expression, many chances to 
ask his own questions without fear of 
ridicule or impatience and with assur- 
ance of a sincere and informed answer. I 
think we shall find that what he does not 
relish is much passive sitting in lecture 
halls like a stone bottle to be poured into 
for precisely fifty minutes and corked 
when a bell rings. 

The greatest opportunity to attract 
more students, and better students, to 
English as a major subject is found in 
those courses which precede commitment 
to a major, the English courses of fresh- 
man and sophomore years. To an out- 
sider this might seem so obvious as not 
to merit saying, as obvious as the old 
proverbial phrase about putting the best 
foot forward. But in our zeal to teach our 
students to avoid the obvious in writing, 
we sometimes ignore it ourselves in 
action. 

Typically the English department 
finds itself host to all or nearly all the 
freshman class and many of the sopho- 
mores. Few, if any, other departments 
except physical education have so gener- 
ous an opportunity to win friends and 
influence young people. Yet we have all 
heard discussion of this situation in a 
tone ranging from the dryly satirical to 
the groaningly plaintive, a pseudo-Ham- 
let pose of “O cursed spite.” The implica- 
tion is that our valuable time and effort, 
which in a well-ordered universe would 
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be entirely reserved for the analysis of 
our favorite period or authors with stu- 
dents already well trained in writing and 
critical discussion, must now be drawn 
upon for the unworthy task of developing 
these abilities in hoi polloi. The danger 
of the pose, of course, is that it may pass 
over into real feeling and consequent ac- 
tion or inaction. Then the result may be 
a course that impels many freshmen to 
settle the question of a possible English 
major for themselves early and decisively 
in the negative. And if the attitude pre- 
vails that eminence in the hierarchy of 
department and college is inversely pro- 
portional to the interest and activity of 
the professor in the first courses that stu- 
dents meet, why should the most experi- 
enced and presumably ablest teachers be 
surprised if two short years later, when 
the despised freshmen become coveted 
juniors, this eminence proves to be some- 
what lonely? 

Suppose we lay aside for a moment all 
pure altruism and look at the matter in 
the way of cold-blooded recruiting, like 
Falstaff in Warwickshire. Even then we 
must admit that the first course in com- 
position and the first course in literature 
should be the central and constant con- 
cern of the department as a whoie, not 
merely of a committee or a subcommit- 
tee. They should be planned, checked on, 
criticized, improved, and taught per- 
sonally by the best talent and experience 
in the department. They are the show 
windows of the shop, the lobby of the 
hotel, the reception room of the clinic. 
This policy does not involve any undigni- 
fied stunts or any compromise of stand- 
ards of student achievement; quite the 
reverse. It discourages eccentricity and 
corner-cutting. It simply recognizes the 
first courses as the place where the best 
that the department has to offer should 
be laid before the student, the best in 
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teaching skill, in programing, in direc- 
tion, in personal relationships. Without 
this attitude and consequent action, I do 
not think that the fate of the major in a 
given institution will be greatly affected 
by minor decisions on arrangement of 
material by period, type, or author. But 
I am sure that a student after two years 
of diversified study under whatever sys- 
tem is more likely to return as a major to 
a department where he was set aglow by 
the excellence of his fundamental in- 
struction than to one where the attrac- 
tion is only word-of-mouth praise from 
older students for the upperclass courses, 
praise, perhaps, in such terms as “not at 
all like English 1 or Composition A.” 
But the teachers who can make these 
first courses so successful—how are we 
to get and keep more of them? A great 
part of that question is financial and 
cannot be dealt with here. The almost 
equally important matter of improve- 
ment in graduate-school procedures has 
seldom been more ably and tersely dis- 
cussed than by Carlos Baker before this 
section at Buffalo in 1949, and I com- 
mend his paper, printed in College Eng- 
lish (March, 1950), to your rereading and 
careful thought. Another aspect of the 
problem which some institutions can and 
must do more to meet is the old and 
vexed point of the relative places of 
teaching and research in the reward and 
encouragement of beginning teachers. 
Here we run into tradition, inertia, and 
sometimes an undue tendency to worry 
about departmental and _ institutional 
prestige. I need not restate at length the 
complex of assumptions that lie behind 
or are used to justify the early publica- 
tion of research as the prime test in a 
forecast of future usefulness and conse- 
quent reward and promotion. You all 
know them, or if you do not, you can 
learn them from almost any tired gradu- 
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ate student or instructor grumbling over 
that unnecessary but delightful second 
cup of coffee. They begin with the as- 
sumption that there is an automatic 
transfer from the ability to do a thorough 
research job and record it in writing to 
the ability to convey literary values to 
the immature by the use of voice and 
presence and thinking on one’s feet. 
They end, perhaps, with the assumption 
that every instructor’s wife is a cheerful 
and accurate typist who never, never, 
gets sick. 

Do not think that I am attacking or 
condemning academic research in litera- 
ture. I believe deeply in its worth, its 
necessity and its pleasures, and I should 
like to see it given far more support than 
it now gets from resources other than 
neglect of students and neglect of sleep 
and family life. It would, however, be 
interesting to have several English de- 
partments of already established strength 
and standing in research experimentally 
adopt and frankly announce a policy 
something like the following: 

The competition for the first promo- 
tion among instructors who already have 
their doctor’s degrees will be based on a 


- judgment of their excellence in teaching. 


Research designed for publication will 
not be prohibited, needless to say, but 
we shall value more highly just at present 
evidence of wide purposeful reading—in 
literature, in related knowledge, includ- 
ing history and philosophy, and in the 
already published research of others— 
and also evidence of efforts to gain power 
in organization of material for oral pres- 
entation to undergraduates, a very dif- 
ferent matter from writing a thesis or an 
article. 

These would be the years when the 
new teacher would use some of his time 
to listen in on some of the courses in re- 
lated subjects in which he would be wel- 
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comed by his colleagues as an auditor, 
not merely for the sake of the information 
and enlargement of mind which he would 
gain, but as a corrective to the dangers of 
thinking either that omniscience de- 
scends with the Ph.D. hood or that what 
is taught in other courses is less impor- 
tant than what he teaches. These would 
be the years when he would be confirm- 
ing instead of abandoning the ability to 
read at least one of the foreign languages 
which all too often he has regarded as a 
“requirement” to be met by desperate 
cramming and temporary retention, but 
without which he cannot seriously hope 
for real breadth as either a research 
worker or a critic. And this would be the 
time when he should be forced to recog- 
nize that teaching is speaking in public, 
and if necessary to do something about 
it, even—I tremble to suggest it—to 
cross the wide corridor which in some 
buildings separates the department of 
English from the department of public 
speaking. Neither aptitude for research 
nor the captive status of the audience 
should be permitted to excuse the inflic- 
tion upon: students of the inaudible, 
monotonous deliveries that all of us have 
suffered under in listening to some highly 
learned papers. And these are the years 
when he should hasten to acquire, if he is 
not naturally blessed with it, the art of 
reading literature aloud and of conduct- 


ing discussion with enthusiasm and with. 


apparent enjoyment, even if he is not, in 
fact, doing what he most wants to do at 
the moment or even if he has a headache. 
The humblest apprentice on radio or TV 
accepts a similar requirement as a matter 
of course. To talk to a class about litera- 
ture, an art based on pleasure, without 
seeming to enjoy it, even if the task of 
the moment be the very useful procedure 
called ‘close reading,” is indeed dissec- 
tion of a dead body; nay, it is something 
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worse than that, for a good anatomy in- 
structor will bring gusto and even ele- 
gance to a process that without the oper- 
ation of his personality would be dull or 
revolting. 

This first judgment will involve taking 
account of student opinion in a straight- 
forward, previously understood way, not 
by the use of anonymous check marks on 
standardized forms. Where the span of 
time permits, it will involve getting some 
opinions from very recent graduates, 
perhaps the best equipped and fairest 
critics of all. It will rest in part on the 
results of some conferences on teaching 
between chairman or chairman’s deputy 
and the instructor. After two or three 
years of such activity, carried out with 
encouragement and opportunity to learn 
the art of teaching, with no sense of 
guilt in doing so and no troubling wonder 
as to whether his department thinks that 
his own best interests are somehow op- 
posed to those of his students, a man 
should be ready to shift some of his at- 
tention and effort to original research, 
with a better base for both its choice and 
its execution. His experience in copy- 
reading and criticizing other people’s ef- 
forts at exptession ought to lighten the 
task of the editor to whom he eventually 
submits something. Not least important, 
his faith in the infallibility of his gradu- 
ate teachers, his attachment to their 
theories and eccentricities, though I hope 
not his admiration and gratitude, will by 
that time be somewhat modified. He may 
even have had the good fortune to lose 
some of his graduate-school notes, so 
that he has to work up new ones of his 
own. 

Then let research enter as an admitted 
and important factor in competition for 
the next stage of promotion. Let the de- 
partment not forget its obligation to 
make clear in advance its approval or dis- 
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approval of a project. And let those who 
are to judge not forget the length of time 
it takes to get an article into print after 
its acceptance or yet the length of time 
after a book appears before the returns 
are in on the learned reviews. Let the 
judges prepare themselves to read type- 
script, and let them be bold enough to 
trust their own judgment ahead of that 
of the editors and consultants, known or 
unknown, of the journals. I cannot ex- 
plore all the implications of this policy 
here, but it seems quite possible that it 
would help to make the English major 
more effective and attractive in a very 
short time, by improving the morale of 
instructors and by directly improving the 
teaching of the elementary courses in 
which junior teachers must always carry 
much of the load. They would be taught 
by people who, with a clear conscience, 
were putting first things first. 

Would this involve a slackening in the 
great duty of the university or college to 
follow truth wherever it leads (except, of 
course, in intercollegiate athletics), to 
push back the frontiers of ignorance, to 
add to the accumulated store of human 
knowledge? I believe that under this 
plan the quality of published research 
would be raised, and I doubt that its 
eventual quantity would be much, if at 
all, reduced. Research and traveling fel- 
lowships for the man or woman already 
proved and at least initially trained as a 
teacher would co-ordinate admirably 
with this policy, especially when awarded 
to those who need and deserve more ac: 
cess to large libraries, and I only wish 
that there were more prospect of their 
being greatly increased in number. 

As a last word, last only because of 
concern for your time and patience, let us 
not overlook or scorn or alienate our al- 
ready existing allies in other academic 
divisions and in the world outside, which 
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is more interested in the issues of college 
education than it has ever been before. 
These allies are more numerous than 
some of us may think. To the California 
engineer’s curt dismissal of culture as 
inedible, oppose a reading of the Satur- 
day Review’s report of last month’s CEA 
conference at Corning, New York, on 
liberal studies and industry. What the 
English major can give to young men and 
women is highly marketable—if the 
teaching is such that the major gives it. 
And against the crass comment of the 
Philadelphian set such phrases as these: 
“Sound liberal education as basic prepa- 
ration for future professional training”’; 
“no sharp division at the end of the first 
two years between general education and 
specialization”; “courses stressing de- 
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velopment in the arts of communica- 
tion’’; “senior theses, seminars, and dis- 
cussions should be used’’; “better college 
teaching.” These are excerpts not from 
the minutes of a conference on the hu- 
manities but from the New York Times 
report, of one month ago today, of some 
recommendations for the college pro- 
grams of students preparing for one of 
the most technical, most respected, and 
most highly paid of all vocations, recom- 
mendations made after two and one-half 
years of study by a commission of the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. ‘‘Physician, heal thyself!’’ is an old 
adage with a sharp challenge. Is it pos- 
sible that our medical friends are gently 
saying, “Doctor of Philosophy in the 
humanities, humanize thyself?” 


Current Trends in the English Mayor’ 


HARLAN W. HAMILTON? 


Tix English major takes many forms, 
assumes many responsibilities, and, with- 
al, presents many problems-—though, as 
Horatio remarks, “There needs no ghost, 
my lord, come from the grave to tell us 
this.’” No two of our catalogues describe 
the major in the same terms, and often 
we differ radically in our philosophies 
and programs. But whatever our surface 
differences, one need not look far to dis- 
cover an underlying pattern of issues 
raised by the major—issues which we re- 
solve in many different ways, but which 
to some extent concern vs all. In the time 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the College Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
Saturday, November 28, at the NCTE convention 
held November 26-28, 1953, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


2 Western Reserve University. 


allotted me this morning I shall examine 
some of these issues and indicate such 
trends as may be discernible. 

My study of this question began early 
last spring with a survey which I under- 
took for the Ohio College English Asso- 
ciation, during which I made a detailed 
examination of the English major in each 
of the forty-seven colleges and universi- 
ties in my own state. In extending this 
study for the National Council, I have 
gathered information from fifty other in- 
stitutions of various kinds and in all 
parts of the country. I have submitted no 
formal questionnaire to anyone, but I 
have studied catalogues and corre- 
sponded extensively with my colleagues, 
both in Ohio and elsewhere. I am grateful 
for the generous help which I have re- 
ceived, and I hope you will continue it by 
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bearing hard upon my summary in the 
discussion which is to follow. 
I must begin with a trend which has 
been increasingly evident of late—the 
trend away from English altogether. Of 
the numerous studies which have been 
made of this development, I cite only 
one, an unpublished analysis of college 
enrolments, which was made last spring 
by Professor Robert F. Almy of Miami 
University. He found that since 1938 the 
number of students attending Ohio col- 
leges has increased by 46 per cent, but 
that in the same period the number of 
students majoring in English has de- 
creased 19 per cent. In other words, had 
the proportion of English majors re- 
mained unchanged, we would have 80 
per cent more majors today than we 
actually do have. Since 1948, a peak 
year of veteran registrations, college en- 
rolments in Ohio have gone down 27 per 
cent; in the same five years the number 
of English majors has declined 31 per 
cent. Registrations in our freshman and 
sophomore required courses have fluctu- 
ated up and down with college enrol- 
ments, but our advanced courses have 
been hit severely. I have no idea whether 
or aot these figures are typical; but Ohio 
is a fairly representative state, and we 
may reasonably assume that something 
very like this has been going on all over 
the country. This general shift of em- 
phasis, which affects the other humani- 
ties courses as well as English, is perhaps 
but another symptom of the insecurity 
of our times. But it strongly suggests a 
re-examination of our program and a 
search for ways of making it more effec- 
tive. 

We are prone to think of the major as 
something which begins only after stu- 
dents have been in college for a year or 
two. But we should not forget that all 
students get a first look at the English 
department _during,their freshman year 
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and that a goodly number of them never 
take a second look if they can avoid it. 
To be sure, freshman composition is not 
part of the major, but we deceive our- 
selves if we think it has no bearing upon 
what we are prone to regard as our More 
Important Work. The glimpse of our 
subject which students obtain in this 
universally required course may either 
invite or repel, depending upon the kind 
of instruction which they find there. If 
our ablest teachers concern themselves 
with the course and if we make it a 
vigorous, imaginative, high-level intro- 
duction to English in action, we may be 
confident that many students will come 
back for more—not because of any evan- 
gelism on our part but merely because 
we have made English seem a vital sub- 
ject. If we leave the freshmen entirely in 
the bands of the least experienced and 
the least competent, we can have no 
complaint when we find students looking 
elsewhere for advanced courses. 

Nearly everyone pays lip service to 
this principle, but the most cursory ex- 
amination of departmental practices will 
reveal that we honor it too often in the 
breach. Often the large universities seem 
the worst sinners in this respect—insti- 
tutions where there are vast numbers of 
freshmen each fall and where there are 
also, conveniently enough, a good many 
graduate students who must, as the say- 
ing goes, “be taken care of.’”’ As a rule, 
these institutions provide a highly com- 
petent director of freshman composition, 
but the bulk of the actual instruction re- 
mains in the hands of apprentices, many 
of whom are trying to finish dissertations 
and get better jobs where, as they hope, 
they will not have to teach composition. 
We are all working on this problem; in 
fact, there are trends here in every direc- 
tion. But I am afraid I cannot report any 
fully satisfactory solutions or even indi- 
cate where they are likely to be found. 
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We do not as a rule begin the formal 
study of literature as literature until the 
sophomore year. Then comes a course 
which ordinarily is part of the major and 
which for various reasons is difficult for 
us to handle effectively. About three- 
fourths of the colleges require all sopho- 
mores to take this course, and we conse- 
quently find ourselves dealing with an 
unselected group of students—the pre- 
pared and the unprepared, the avid and 
the reluctant, often in the same class. 
For many years the standard sophomore 
course was a two-semester survey of Eng- 
lish literature. There was already much 
dissatisfaction with the survey, however, 
by the time of the National Council 
study of the college English curriculum 
in 1934. That report found the survey 
course “too heterogeneous in its con- 
tents and too little capable of promoting 
thought and interpretation. Its selec- 
tions studied are too small and it encour- 
ages the routine study of facts.’”’* Again in 
1937, an Ohio study, similar to the one 
completed this year, noted ‘much lack 
of faith in the one-year survey.” Since 
that time a vigorous attack upon the 
historical and biographical approach to 
literature in the introductory course has 
come from some of the new critics. I. A. 
Richards was drawing attention to the 
problem as early as 1929, when he pub- 
lished Practical Criticism. But when Un- 
derstanding Poetry by Brooks and War- 
ren appeared in 1938, a textbook apply- 
ing principles of critical analysis to indi- 
vidual poems was available for class use. 
It was quickly followed by similar an- 
thologies of stories and plays, and many 
English departments, abandoning the 
survey, developed new courses in which 
these books were used. The movement 
became almost a cult in some quarters, 
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and it produced a lively re-examination 
of our approach to literature. The effects 
of this trend are still apparent in both 
introductory and advanced courses, but 
the movement has now lost some of its 
original fervor. 

Meanwhile, there has also been dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional survey 
because of its exclusive concern with 
English writers. Many institutions now 
make the introductory course one in 
world literature. Others offer students a 
choice of several introductory courses, 
including surveys (American, English, 
or world literature), courses in master- 
pieces or in selected great writers, con- 
temporary literature, modern drama, 
great books, or great novels. Often one 
sophomore elective is an elementary 
course in Shakespeare—and for students, 
say, of business administration or elec- 
trical engineering who may never have 
another English course, this is surely a 
civilizing option. The new texts of the 
Brooks and Warren type are often used 
in sophomore courses, sometimes in a 
one-year course called “Introduction to 
Literature,’”’ sometimes in one-semester 
or one-quarter courses called ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Poetry,” “Introduction to Dra- 
ma,” and “Introduction to Fiction.” 

The gradual but widespread adoption 
of two-year programs in general educa- 
tion has usually meant the introduction 
of a course in the humanities which ha¢ 
sometimes supplemented the introduc- 
tory literature course, sometimes re- 
placed it. Many catalogues now list such 
courses as “Literature and the Fine 
Arst,” “Arts in Modern Life,” and “Sur- 
vey of the Humanities.” These courses 
may not be primarily literary in ap- 
proach, but they do provide a useful in- 
troduction to the English major without 
taking any of the limited number of 
hours to which most departments are re- 
stricted. 
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The surprising thing about this profu- 
sion of experiment and variety is the 
stout survival of the survey, often to this 
day the only literature course open to 
sophomores. Last spring I found it of- 
fered either as a requirement or as an 
elective for sophomores in thirty-one of 
Ohio’s forty-seven colleges. 

This brings us to an issue which is 
fundamental to our entire program, the 
question of the place of literary history 
in our English curriculum. Those who 
hold that the historical survey has no 
place in the sophomore course offer two 
reasons for their belief: they argue that 
the survey is superficial and that it is too 
much concerned with nonliterary mat- 
ters. To put their position positively, 
they believe that literature may best be 
introduced by studying larger units more 
deeply—Anna Karenina, rather than a 
score of prose excerpts from as many 
writers; King Lear, rather than many 
pages of short poems by various Eliza- 
bethans. And they believe that the prop- 
er approach is critical and appreciative, 
rather than narrowly historical. This is 
not to say that they would eliminate 
literary history altogether—if, under 
any circumstances, that were possible. 
Numerous institutions which no longer 
use the survey as the introductory course 
have moved it to the senior year and 
made it a means of tying the English 
major into a neater package. Often, as a 
senior course, the survey is offered as a 
year of preparation for comprehensive 
examinations. Furthermore, there has 
been a marked tendency to extend the 
survey over more than two semesters in 
order to study the literature of each pe- 
riod more extensively and more deeply. 
It is frequently a two-year course for 
juniors and seniors, and in a few in- 
stances, notably at Columbia, it is a 
three-year course which begins with Beo- 
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wulf in the fall of the sophomore year and 
ends with Dylan Thomas in the spring of 
the senior year. This tendency is in ac- 
cord with the 1934 recommendation that 
“when survey courses are given in col- 
lege, they should be built of larger blocks 
and should make systematic study of his- 
torical, intellectual, and aesthetic back- 
grounds.”* Even when, as in many insti- 
tutions, the survey as such has been 
dropped altogether, there remain the 
standard “period” courses which are in 
truth but “larger blocks” of the survey. 
The whole attempt to make the study of 
literature more critical and interpreta- 
tive has been beneficial, but its net effect 
has perhaps been less drastic than some 
of us may have expected. In all our 
courses we are now likely to give more at- 
tention to the individual literary work 
and less to biography and literary his- 
tory than formerly. But we certainly 
have not abandoned the historical ap- 
proach altogether. As one of my corre- 
spondents remarks, “The pendulum 
swung very far towards concern with the 
text alone, but recently it has swept back 
somewhat towards concern with the con- 
text, the background, of literary works.”’ 
An important consequence has been a 
tendency to teach literature more by dis- 
cussion and less by formal lectures. An- 
other important consequence has been a 
reduction in the amount of required 
reading and an insistence upon more 
careful reading. It begins to look as 
though the argument over literary his- 
tory is essentially one of timing and em- 
phasis. Shall we begin with literary his- 
tory or end with it? Is the subject of 
equal value to the general student and to 
the English major? 

Most institutions ask the student to 
declare his major by the end of the soph- 
omore year, which is normally just as he 
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is completing his first course in literature. 
This fact raises yet one more problem in 
connection with sophomore literature. 
Like every other department, we like to 
catch our majors early. If we could know 
by the beginning of the sophomore year 
which of our students will major in Eng- 
lish, we might separate them from the 
others and begin at once laying the 
foundations for their more advanced 
studies. Some catalogues reflect this de- 
partment concern by specifying that 
prospective English majors should enrol 
in a particular course or in particular 
sections. But most continue as in the past 
to specify a single requirement in litera- 
ture for all students, whatever their 
major is to be. This is perhaps the better 
way. Very few students have reached a 
decision concerning their major as early 
as the first semester of the sophomore 
year, and those who have done so fre- 
quently seem to have made the wrong 
choice. We might do well to resist the 
pressures sometimes exerted by counsel- 
ing officers to get students to commit 
themselves early. Many students begin 
by taking altogether too simple a view of 
this matter—often a narrowly vocational 
view—and they should not be forced to 
restrict themselves to any specific pro- 
gram—even to an English major—until 
they have had an opportunity to test 
their interests and abilities in a variety 
of subjects. 

The student who decides to major in 
English is today very likely to be offered 
two or more options within the field. A 
good many of the larger departments 
permit a major in either language, litera- 
ture, or composition. Some offer a major 
in either American or English literature. 
Even small institutions occasionally offer 
an interdepartmental major in general 
literature as well as a major in English. 
Except for the general literature option, 
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these are as a rule merely different em- 
phases within an English major rather 
than entirely different major programs. 
One state university, for example, offers 
majors in English literature, American 
literature, writing, folklore, and the Eng- 
lish language. For all of these majors, 
however, students are required to take 
the same basic courses. The same thing is 
true in one college which offers options in 
literature, composition, journalism, and 
speech; there every student majoring in 
the department must take fifteen hours 
of work in world literature, Shakespeare, 
linguistics, and advanced composition. 
Still another kind of option is offered by 
those departments which distinguish be- 
tween students who are preparing to 
teach English in the high schools, those 
who expect to study for graduate de- 
grees, and those who simply wish to 
build a liberal education around the 
study of literature. The University of 
California gives the prospective graduate 
student greater freedom in planning his 
major but requires him to take a compre- 
hensive examination from which the gen- 
eral arts student is excused. Even when 
no explicit option of this kind is indi- 
cated by a catalogue, something com- 
parable is implied by the usual provision 
of a major adviser to assist students in 
selecting courses. Clearly, it is a mistake 
to think of the English major as though 
it were a single, sharply-defined course of 
study comparable, say, to a major in 
mathematics. Our subject matter is not 
so much a “discipline” as a varied offer- 
ing of related, often loosely related, ma- 
terials. The trend seems to be toward 
classifying these materials somewhat and 
toward permitting, if not a variety of 
majors, at least a more flexible major. 
Catalogues ordinarily define a major 
quantitatively as consisting of from one- 
sixth to one-third of the entire under- 
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graduate program—from 20 to 40 se- 
mester hours. The average in Ohio is just 
over 27 hours. The bulk of this work is 
ordinarily completed in the junior and 
senior years, during which the student 
takes an average of two English courses 
each semester. Occasionally almost all of 
these courses are explicitly required. One 
professor, defending this practice, writes, 
“Higgledy-piggledy election by the stu- 
dent and similar offering of courses by a 
department seem to me only confusing.” 
At the other extreme, some catalogues 
merely indicate the quantitative require- 
ment for the major and imply complete 
freedom to choose courses. It must be 
supposed, however, that the election of 
courses is usually subject to the control 
of the major adviser. The unsuspecting 
sophomore must often be drawn into a 
tighter situation than he realizes when he 
elects to major in English. Presumably 
the adviser intends to provide his stu- 
dents with what he may call, somewhat 
ambiguously, “a balanced major.” Just 
what he means by this phrase must often 
depend more upon his own background 
and philosophy than upon any logicaliy 
ascertained needs of the student. 

What courses the adviser requires, and 
what restrictions he imposes, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture if we examine the variety of 
explicit requirements set forth by the 
catalogues. As might be expected, the 
course most often prescribed for all ma- 
jors is Shakespeare. A close second—and 
this is probably a recent development— 
is American literature. Advanced com- 
position is often mentioned—sometimes 
as a required course for the major, occa- 
sionally as explicitly excluded from the 
major. Some study of the history of the 
language is widely required, though often 
a course in Chaucer may be substituted 
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for the language course—a circumstance 
which one of my correspondents con- 
demns as “doing by implication a pretty 
bad thing to Chaucer.” There seems to 
be a growing tendency to emphasize the 
study of present-day American English 
in the language courses. This emphasis, 
I am glad to note, is even more common 
in programs designed for prospective 
high school teachers. Anglo-Saxon is now 
almost never required. It survives as a 
going undergraduate course in some col- 
leges, but it seems to be in process of be- 
coming primarily, if not exclusively, a 
graduate study. Literary criticism is 
sometimes required for a major; often it 
is not even offered as an elective. These 
specific course requirements vary so 
much and depend so largely upon local 
conditions that I doubt whether any 
valid inferences may be drawn from the 
information available. Nearly every de- 
partment stipulates that certain courses 
must be elected by majors, but some of 
the most important local requirements 
are often entirely a matter of the special 
competencies or personalities which are 
to be found in a given department. As 
long as John S. Kenyon taught at Hiram 
College, every English major took—for 
very sound reasons—a course in pho- 
netics. At Western Reserve the late Pro- 
fessor Finley M. K. Foster taught a vivid 
and memorable course, “The American 
Historical Novel.” This course was never 
actually required, but it became a neces- 
sary part of the program of every student 
majoring in English and of a great many 
majoring in other subjects. Such “re- 
quirements” (if they may be so called) 
cannot be defended for the intrinsic 
value of their subject matter, but they 
form a very choice part of the under- 
graduate major. They are in a great edu- 
cational tradition, not to be lost sight of 
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in any matter-of-fact examination of 
college catalogues and departmental 
regulations. 

In many institutions English majors 
are offered a compromise between com- 
pletely free election and closely stipu- 
lated requirements; they are free to 
choose, that is, within certain defined 
limits. Courses may be classified in sev- 
eral groups and students required to 
elect something from each group. Or, in- 
stead of being required to take a course in 
Shakespeare, students may be asked to 
elect either Chaucer, Shakespeare, or 
Milton. Many departments require three 
period courses, of which at least one 
must be in a period prior to 1700. Or a 
department may require students to take 
one period course, one author course, and 
one types course, distributing these over 
the various historical periods. Schemes of 
this kind are now widely employed to in- 
sure some spread of study over the field 
without altogether ignoring the student’s 
individual preferences. The trend seems 
to be toward a more precise definition of 
these major requirements in the college 
catalogue, a practice which strengthens 
the hand of the major adviser and at the 
same time protects the student’s right to 
a certain amount of free election. 

One other requirement remains to be 
dealt with. There is a widespread feeling 
that the English major needs to be pulled 
together by some kind of senior require- 
ment—a seminar, perhaps, or an inde- 
pendent reading project, a senior essay, a 
comprehensive examination, or some 
combination of all or several of these 
things. Most often it takes the form of a 
special course which all English majors 
must take in their senior year. Some- 
times, as we have seen, it is a survey, but 
a good many departments make a point 
of organizing the course on other than 
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chronological principles. It may, for ex- 
ample, be a course in literary criticism 
with extensive readings both in criticism 
and in general literature. At one college 
the senior course is a seminar which pre- 
supposes some knowledge of literary his- 
tory and requires students to work on 
projects cutting across the whole field of 
literature, for example, pastoral poetry 
or some particular aspect of critical 
theory. At another college, a relatively 
small one, the senior seminar meets each 
week in a faculty home for a two-and-a- 
half-hour session. All senior majors and 
all members of the English faculty at- 
tend. According to the chairman, ‘The 
seminar solves one of the chief problems 
in connection with an English major, for 
it gives perspective, fills in gaps that can- 
not be covered in specific courses, and 
raises the level of thinking so that ideas 
are discussed rather than specific poems 
and authors and prose works.” 

An attractive feature of this seminar 
is the opportunity which it provides for 
informal relationship between students 
and teachers, for a free exchange of views 
among teachers in the presence of stu- 
dents as well as among students in the 
presence of teachers. Surely no subject 
in which the human element looms so 
large as it does in English should be 
taught exclusively in impersonal lecture 
halls. Any account of the teaching of 
literature and of creative writing must 
recognize the large part played in the 
process by teachers who are great human 
beings as well as great scholars. Not 
every department, perhaps, can always 
expose its students to such inspired 
teachers, but even lesser men may do 
much for individual students under con- 
ditions which permit good human rela- 
tionships. It is this fact, perhaps, which 
has encouraged the noticeable trend in 
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our departments toward smaller classes, 
fewer lectures, more discussion, and more 
independent study. The growing interest 
in honors work also reflects this increased 
concern for the individual student. 
Perhaps the most hopeful develop- 
ment in the teaching of college English is 
the frank recognition of the variety of 
functions which we must perform. Our 
students are not all alike, and they are 
not to be molded into images of our- 
selves. Some of them, to be sure, will go 
to graduate school; in fact, among our 
freshmen this year there must be a great 
many students who will be completing 
their graduate studies just in time for us 
to employ them in 1960, when the popu- 
lation wave will hit the colleges. Other 
students are preparing to teach English 
in the high schools and will soon be send- 
ing their own students on to us. Obvious- 
ly both of these groups impose special 
obligations upon the English depart- 
ment. But our program is not planned 
exclusively to fit the needs of future 
teachers. College catalogues clearly re- 
flect the general willingness to adapt the 
English major to the vocational needs of 
students with widely varied interests and 
ambitions. Nor is there any occasion for 
us to take a snobbish attitude toward 
these “low” vocational functions. Al- 
though most of us have at one time or 
another given our hearts to Matthew 
Arnold, we none of us teach in nine- 
teenth-century Oxford, whatever our 
nostalgia for that home of lost causes 
and forsaken beliefs. Instead, we find 
ourselves performing a good many func- 
tions, often frankly vocational functions, 
of which Cardinal Newman had no Idea. 
We give many newspapermen a good 
start; we teach prospective businessmen 
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the mysteries of sales letters, politicians- 
to-be something about speech-making, 
and ambitious writers the craft of script 
and scenario writing. We teach teachers 
to teach and scholars to scoleye. We do 
these things as best we can and we may 
reasonably argue that we are as practical 
as the next man. But we do more, and it 
is what we do over and above the im- 
mediately practical that will be the most 
valuable—in the ultimate sense, the most 
useful—for our students. The business- 
man and the journalist will not be the 
worse for having once, in their student 
days, encountered Daniel Defoe; the 
politician may not prove to be another 
Burke, but he will understand his role 
better for having read the Speech on Con- 
ciliation or the Reflections. 

With the materials at our disposal we 
have it in our power to deepen and en- 
rich the lives of our students, even 
though their motive in coming to us may 
often be superficial. But if we do our task 
well, we need not complain of our stu- 
dents’ motives. They will come and large- 
ly for the right reasons. They will not be 
attracted, I think, by any claims we can 
make concerning the immediate prac- 
ticality of English. Other departments 
can make such claims much more con- 
vincingly than we. Instead, we must 
base our appeal on a long-range view of 
utility. We must not be aloof from im- 
mediate vocational necessity, but our 
primary responsibility remains the teach- 
ing of language, literature, and composi- 
tion as central to the development of the 
human spirit. There are still many stu- 
dents who, if we give them only a little 
reassurance, will accept the view that 
this finally is the most practical kind of 
education. 
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Let’s not teach down to our future teachers. 


Teachers colleges and other institutions 
devoted largely to the training of teachers 
have been raising their scholastic standards 
enormously during the past few decades. 
The day of the normal school is practically 
over. The teachers college has come of age as 
a respectable—and respected—member of 
the academic family. 

Yet certain condescending attitudes to- 
ward students who are training to become 
teachers seem to persist on many teachers 
college campuses, particularly among in- 
structors who have been university trained 
and who now find themselves on the facul- 
ties of teacher colleges instead of on the 
staffs of institutions with perhaps greater 
academic and social prestige. Such instruc- 
tors often tend to “teach down” to their 
students, most of whom will not go beyond 
the B.A. or M.A. geared to professional 
education. 

The students sense this attitude, and in 
general they are not grateful for watered- 
down or snap courses in such subjects as 
literature, science, philosophy, or history. 
They are constantly comparing the ma- 
terials of courses given at their own teachers 
colleges with what is being offered at nearby 
liberal arts colleges or universities, and they 
are intensely eager to achieve a parity rat- 
ing. They want the best that any instructor 
on their teachers college campus is able to 
give them. They need courses that are solid 
in purpose and preparation and that are 
backed up with a maximum of good scholar- 
ship. 

A case in point is a course in beginning 
Shakespeare which I offered for a number of 
years at a teacher-training institution on 
the west coast. I wanted to make the 
course “academically respectable,” to treat 
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my future teachers as though they were 
upperclassmen or M.A. candidates at the 
university; yet at the same time I insisted 
on making the course practicable and work- 
able for those who in a year or two would be 
teaching A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, or Macbeth to fifteen- 
year-olds. 

Gratifying enough, I discovered that the 
more “academic” we were, that is, the more 
we had of the philosophy, politics, social 
customs, and literary conventions of the 
Elizabethan period—provided that I trans- 
lated the scholarly terminology into every- 
day language and made full analogies with 
corresponding modern practices—the more 
successful the course was. An awareness of 
Petrarchianism, the Senecan “horror” tradi- 
tion, Platonism, the Machiavellian villain, 
and other concepts of the period not only in- 
creased the students’ understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays but also, when inter- 
preted in twentieth-century language and 
usage, gave them something concrete to 
hand on to their own future high school 
students. 

For example, once Romeo’s rather 
hysterical behavior became understandable 
through an analysis of the Petrarchian con- 
vention, the problem of making Romeo 
acceptable and believable no longer existed. 
Secure in our knowledge that Romeo was 
simply behaving in the customary sixteenth- 
century manner, we could ask ourselves, 
How would Romeo behave today? or in the 
twenties? or in the nineties? 

Or again, could we really accept Iago’s 
unmitigated villainy, or Richard III’s ambi- 
tion and hypocrisy? Perhaps—because un- 
happily we have known Hitler and Stalin. 
But when we also discussed Machiavelli and 
the Renaissance tradition of the villain, we 
could understand even more clearly why 
such blackguards were popular on the 
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Elizabethan stage; and the students ac- 
quired something colorful and useful to give 
their own future high school pupils. 

# Or perhaps we decided that, technically 
speaking, Shakespeare had been eclipsed by 
the realistic twentieth-century playwright 
with his proscenium arch and his rectangu- 
lar stage. Aren’t such ancient and artificial 
theatrical devices as soliloquies and asides 
difficult to accept today? And what of the 
rhyming couplet to end each Shakespearean 
scene? And the necessity for dragging the 
dead and wounded off the stage at the end of 
each scene or act, with never a possibility of 
using a really effective “curtain”? The 
reasons for these practices are obvious if we 
take a good look at the Globe or Swan 
theaters and see how inevitable and effective 
such usages were under existing theatrical 
conditions. And of Hamlet—how much 
easier to master (the externals, anyhow) if 
we talked about the Renaissance “malcon- 
tent,” and the medieval concept of the 
humors, and a bit about demonology and 
witchcraft, and the code of revenge, and, of 
course, the Senecan blood-and-horror ele- 
ments, which were as exciting to theater- 
hungry London apprentices in 1600 as a 
3-D House of Wax is today to the average 
movie-mad high school boy and girl. 

Essentially then, what we were getting 
at in each of the above (and countless other) 
instances was the reason behind each prac- 
tice or convention or attitude. We tried to 
re-create the Elizabethan period so we 
could see Shakespeare’s plays in relation to 
the age which produced them, very much 
as a student of literature in the distant 
future will have to know something of our 
era in order to understand Death of a Sales- 
man or Glass Menagerie. 

Most important, we never memorized 
concepts or purple passages by rote, pain- 
fully, swallowing them whole and undi- 
gested merely for the sake of possessing 
some impressive scholarly tidbit. We did 
not, for instance, learn about Aristotle and 
the so-called “unities” merely to seal up 
that bit of information in a sterile useless 
vacuum. Instead, we talked about the 
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Renaissance misconception of the Aris- 
totelian unities so we could better under- 
stand what Shakespeare was struggling to 
do in such early plays as Comedy of Errors 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream; and, 
more important, what he finally achieved in 
such timeless masterpieces as Macbeth and 
King Lear. 

Hence, constantly through our semester 
of Shakespeare—during which we studied 
approximately seven plays in class and read 
four or five others :adependently, on which 
students were quizzed or wrote reports—we 
were dealing with the elements that make 
for some small awareness of Shakespearean 
scholarship, its problems and achievements. 
But more important, through this emphasis 
on sound scholarship, those future high 
school teachers were given a practical and 
perhaps vital introduction to Shakespeare 
and his plays. 

ELIZABETH R. JACOBS 


New HaAvEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ; 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


ON STANDARDS 


I 


“The amount of damage that has been 
done to the menta! health of boys and girls 
by the academic machinery of schools, with 
their arbitrary standards for grading and 
promotion, is beyond estimation” (The 
English Language Arts, p. 38). 

Let’s face the facts. More hospital beds in 
the U.S. are required for the mentally ill 
than for the physically ill. The schools, as 
the second most important factor in the 
lives of young people (homes are the first), 
bear a deeply challenging responsibility for 
the welfare of their students. 

Should standards, then, be abolished? 

The question is highly complex, involving 
not only students and teachers but the 
whole society. Years ago, during my first 
experience with high school teaching, I had a 
student in Junior English whose ability in 
reading, writing, and speaking was at rough- 
ly the fifth-grade level. Submissive, nervous, 
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and probably scared, she attended class 
regularly and always handed in her assign- 
ments. Yet her work seemed hopelessly un- 
satisfactory. I didn’t know how to help her. 
Had my training included a year’s study of 
clinical psychology, I would have been 
better prepared; but all I had was the 
Master’s degree in English, and with ninety- 
nine other students to care for, I could 
afford her little extra time. The superin- 
tendent recommended that I promote her, 
and I did so. Since then I’ve often wondered 
about her. If this confused, neglected girl 
received a diploma, and some employer 
hired her because he thought she’d been 
properly educated, what—when he dis- 
covered his mistake—would he think of the 
schools? Would he feel that he was getting 
his taxes’ worth? 

I never found out whether she graduated 
or not. When summer came I left my 
twenty-five-dollar-a-week teaching job for 
manual labor which paid forty-three. 


II 


The problem of standards within the 
schools is a part of a broader problem, that 
of the value systems of the community. 
What value, in our society, is placed upon 
education? 

Three-eighths of a hundred million young 
people attend school daily. Their vitally im- 
portant growth years can be lived but once. 
Their productivity as adults, as well as 
their capacity for enjoyment, will depend 
upon their physical, mental, and emotional 
stability and health. No parent would deny 
that they represent our most cherished re- 
source, our most valued possession. 

As a nation we consistently spend more 
for alcoholic drinks than for the schools. At 
present, in a world unhealthily tense, we are 
spending six to seven times as much for 
military purposes as for all formal educa- 
tion, public and private combined. Though a 
demand exists for perhaps 120,000 new, fully 
trained teachers in the elementary schools, 
where the crowding is worst, the supply will 
be only about 50,000 in the coming year— 
less than one-half the number needed. 
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Too few teachers, too many pupils. The 
results are inevitable. Any trained observer 
visiting classrooms at random will see both 
teachers and students whose mental health 
is being damaged by the conditions under 
which they labor. 

Obviously the cure is not within the 
power of a single group alone. Teachers can 
do their share; but society must help too. 


Ill 


Modern psychoanalytic theory empha- 
sizes the importance of accomplishment and 
acceptance for sound mental health. For 
learning and growth people need an appro- 
priate challenge. They need the stimulation 
of an attainable ideal; they need the satis- 
factions attendant upon successful endeavor. 
In a word, they need standards—both as 
goals and as ways of measuring acceptable 
performance. 

Since human abilities distribute them- 
selves along a normal curve, the levels of 
achievement expected should be flexible 
and varied. Having the same standard for 
everyone would be like asking each boy in 
a physical education class to jump 4} feet 
high—no more, no less—to earn credit in 
this course. When the challenge is too great, 
it causes frustration and defeat; when too 
easy, dissatisfied and aimless loafing. 

So far as possible, standards for grading 
and promotion should be individualized and 
personalized, not to the point where they be- 
come chaotic and meaningless, but in such 
a way that they serve as incentives to 
achievement and as rewards for work well 
done. Primarily it’s a matter of attitude and 
understanding. A conventional grading 
scale could be used to show the attainment 
of the individual with relation to that of the 
group; but—and this is the important point 
—each student should expect of himself, and 
the teacher should expect of him, only that 
level of performance he can reasonably 
achieve. Asking any more would be folly. 

But teachers are already overloaded. Is 
there any practicable way for them to set 
and administer standards like these? With- 
out wishing to minimize the difficulties, I 
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should like to point out, first, that grading 
systems can be made as flexible as need be; 
second, that a short counseling period ought 
to suffice for the teacher to review the stu- 
dent’s record with him and suggest a chal- 
lenging but definitely possible goal; third, 
that only the goal the student himself sets 
out to achieve will materially affect his 
progress. 

At present barely more than half of our 
young people complete high school. Of those 
who go on to college, 50 to 60 per cent fail to 
graduate. It isn’t the dull alone who drop 
out; it’s also the brilliant, the nonconform- 
ing, the original. And of those who quit, and 
of those who fail, how many feel a sense of 
solid accomplishment in their school career? 
How many feel that their society has ac- 
cepted them and provided for their needs? 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” What a 
person produces is somehow what he is. And 
if his gifts—the products of his hand and 
heart—prove unacceptable, will he develop 
his power of producing and contributing? Or 
will he react as did Cain? 


IV 


The value standards of our society often 
appear sadly askew. More money for war 
than peace. More pay to bricklayers than 
youth-builders. More research on seed corn 
than human heredity. Systematized decima- 
tion of the fit, when youths are drafted into 
war. 

But as teachers, we too need achievable 
goals. We can’t change everything. It’s 
difficult enough to change ourselves—to see 
“hard” facts, for example, as “challenging.” 

When I get discouraged I like to think of 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops and the Em- 
pire State Building. Our massive structures 
today are for the living, not the dead. Man- 
kind has progressed. Some day, perhaps, 
people will learn to discriminate more wisely 
among values and to direct their energies 
exclusively toward the purposes of life and 
its fulfilment. 

Or at least that’s a goal worth teaching 
for! 


Louts R. WARD 
PurpvE UNIVERSITY 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S I WANT 
TO KNOW WHY AND MESSRS. 
BROOKS AND WARREN 


I Want To Know Why, Sherwood Ander- 
son’s fine story of a boy’s disillusionment, 
‘is closely analyzed for the student by 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren 
in their Understanding Fiction (1945). I 
should like here to express my disagreement 
with the main point of their interpretation. 
It will be remembered that the narrator is 
a boy of “nearly sixteen” and that Anderson 
succeeds in making the story sound like one 
that a boy of that age would tell—in his own 
words. Brooks and Warren point out two 
seeming violations in the style of the short 
story: one is described as a “definite lapse 
from the dramatic appropriateness of the 
style”; the other “can be defended” (p. 
350). I believe they have unknowingly ac- 
cused the author of a third lapse, one 
which makes the most vital part of their 
interpretation possible. 

Referring to the last paragraph of the 
story, in which the boy says that even the 
air doesn’t taste or smell as good “because 
a man like Jerry Tillford, who knows what 
he does, could see a horse like Sunstreak 
run, and kiss a woman like that the same 
day,” Brooks and Warren proceed: “At first 
glance this seems to be merely a summary of 
the meaning of the scene in the farm-house, 
but on closer inspection we may see that it 
adds a further interpretation of the scene. 
For example, the phrase, ‘who knows what 
he does,’ is important. What is the difference 
in moral terms between a horse and a man? 
The man is responsible, and the horse is not: 
the man ‘knows what he does’ ”’(p. 348). 
This difference is developed in the next 
paragraph, and the editors resume with: 
“Man, because he is capable of choice—be- 
cause he ‘knows’ what he does—because he is 
capable of being better than the brute, be- 
comes, when he fails to exercise his capacity, 
something worse than the brute. . . . A brute 
is always innocent, but man, because of his 
capacity for choice, is always either better 
or worse than the brute. This ironical use of 
the beast as a symbol is not a new one. We 
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find it, for example, in Gulliver’s adventures 
among the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos in 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels” (p. 349). And they 
conclude: “The boy . . . discovers that good 
and bad are intimately wedded in the very 
nature of a man, and, perhaps more im- 
portant still, that it is man’s capacity for 
choice which makes good and evil meaning- 
ful” (p. 349). 

It is, of course, immediately apparent 
that the words “who knows what he does” 
are the basis for an interpretation that in- 
volves the important question of man’s 
freedom of choice. But the words “who 
knows what he does” may be interpreted to 
mean Jerry Tillford’s almost mystical un- 
derstanding of Sunstreak, an understanding 
that approximates identification—and an 
understanding in which the boy shared: “I 
guess I loved the man as much as I did the 
horse because he knew what I knew” (my 
italics). I would suggest here, parenthetical- 
ly, that the boy’s final confusion involves 
among other things the excruciatingly pain- 
ful suspicion that he, like Jerry Tillford 
with whom he has identified himself, may 
also someday be guilty of actions as dis- 
gusting as those he has witnessed. The ques- 
tion resolves itself, then, into a matter of 
emphasis and stylistic congruity. In “who 
knows what he does,” are we to emphasize 
“he” or “does”? Emphasis on “he” puts 
Jerry Tillford into a special category as one 
who knows Sunstreak as the boy does. Em- 
phasis on “does” implies Jerry Tillford’s 
awareness of his actions, i.e., man’s freedom 
of choice. I believe there can be no doubt 
that an emphasis on “does” and the in- 
evitable interpretation that ensues is sty- 
listically incongruous. No boy says “a man 
who knows what he does” when he is 
expressing the idea of the man’s awareness 
of his own actions. He says, and I think 
almost all of us would say, “a man who 
knows what he’s doing.” For “does” to bear 
the weight that Brooks and Warren put 
upon it, it must be a somewhat rhetorical 
mode of speech that is absolutely foreign to 
the narrator. 

To insist that Anderson was guilty of a 
stylistic blunder and that therefore the idea 
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of freedom of choice is still valid, hardly a 
compliment to a gifted writer who is making 
perhaps the most important point in his 
story, would surely be critically perverse. 
The words under examination admit of a 
readily understandable meaning, they are 
not out of keeping with the style of the rest 
of the story, and they can be thought of as a 
link to the boy’s statement that Jerry Till- 
ford knew what he knew. If my interpreta- 
tion finds favor, we must also discard the 
very interesting but no longer germane in- 
sistence on the horse as a symbol with an 
“ironical significance,” and the parallel with 
Gulliver’s Travels must be dropped. The 
story can stand by itself without the added 
subtleties that Brooks and Warren have 
read into it. I may add that I have been able 
to lead students, via a series of questions, 
to work out the steps of this interpretation 
for themselves in classroom discussion. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


HARD TIMES: AN EXPERIENCE 
IN TEACHING 


I have assigned Dickens’ Hard Times for 
several years as collateral reading in a fresh- 
man English course. I am convinced that it 
is one of the most teachable and provocative 
books to use in a course designed to ac- 
complish the following ends: to promote in- 
dependent thinking and analytical reading; 
to stimulate intelligent writing and discus- 
sion; to give the student some historical 
perspective; to familiarize the student with 
some fundamental literary techniques; and 
to expose him to the particular qualities of 
at least one major author who probably does 
not have to be “sold” to him. 

Hard Times has the advantage of being 
relatively short (268 pp. in the “Everyman” 
ed.), well organized, and uncluttered by a 
myriad of minor characters. Further, its 
contents should interest equally the student 
of economics, government and political sci- 
ence, history, psychology, and engineering, 
as well as English. With such a heterogene- 
ous class in mind, I would recommend the 
following procedure for teaching this novel. 
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First, the teacher does well to introduce 
Dickens as a person and as an author. For 
this purpose a brief biographical sketch will 
do, with particular emphasis on the social 
and economic class to which Dickens be- 
longed; his experiences in the blacking ware- 
house; his sporadic education; his work in a 
law office and as a reporter; and his specific 
investigations of working conditions and of 
a labor strike, at Preston, prior to writing 
this novel.! The teacher may then go on to 
place the novel in Dickens’ canon. Here he 
may briefly describe several of the other 
major works by Dickens, noting particu- 
larly that Hard Times was published be- 
tween two of Dickens’ most bitter books, 
Bleak House and Little Dorrit. In his re- 
marks the teacher may also at this time 
note the major aspects of Dickens’ work: 
humor, pathos, sentiment, melodrama, 
and satire. This much can be accomplished 
in one period. 

During the second period the teacher may 
link Hard Times with the historical period it 
describes. He may explain why the 1840’s 
have been called the “Bleak Age’? and the 
“Hungry Forties.” This is perhaps best done 
by reading brief passages from works pub- 
lished during that period. Especially useful 
are several paragraphs from Past and Pres- 
ent (1843), particularly since Hard Times 
was inscribed to Carlyle. The passages be- 
ginning “Truly they are strange results to 
which this of leaving all to ‘Cash’. . .” and 
‘And yet I will venture to believe that in no 
time since the beginnings of Society . . .’” 
are most pertinent. Also useful are Thomas 
Hood’s “The Song of the Shirt” (1843) and 
“The Bridge of Sighs” (1844) and E. B. 
Browning’s “The Cry of the Children” 
(1843). The teacher may then point out the 
general relationship of the ideas of Riccardo, 
Adam Smith, Bentham, the Mills, and 


1 The ‘“‘Everyman”’ edition of John Forster’s The 
Life of Charles Dickens, especially II, 119-22, is 
adequate for this purpose. Dickens also wrote a 
poem on the laboring class, ‘“The Hymn of the Wilt- 
shire Labourers,’’ Daily News (February 14, 1846). 


? This is the title of a book by J. L. and B. Ham- 
mond. 


* Past and Present, Book III, chap. xiii. 
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Malthus to those on which the Gradgrind 
system is based. Two of the younger Grad- 
grinds, it may be recalled, are named Adam 
Smith and Malthus. 

The third period on Hard Times may then 
be spent in analyzing the theme of the novel. 
Two basic questions should be considered: 
How is the Gradgrind system illustrated? 
How is its failure dramatized? Both ques- 
tions are best dealt with by presenting a 
careful analysis of characters. The teacher 
can thus at the same time deal with theme, 
motivation, and the technique of characteri- 
zation. He may begin by distinguishing be- 
tween E. M. Forster’s classifications of char- 
acters as “flat” and “round.” To the first 
term he may relate the words “simple,” 
“consistent,”’ ““monomaniac,” “humor” (in 
the Jonsonian sense), and “caricature.”’ As 
examples he might name Bounderby and 
Bitzer, Mrs. Gradgrind, and perhaps Ste- 
phen Blackpool and Rachael. To the sec- 
ond term he may relate the words “com- 
plex” and “‘inconsistent,’’ emphasizing that 
such characters usually change as the result 
of experience. As illustrations, Louisa and 
Mr. Gradgrind may be noted. These char- 
acters will best serve to illustrate the major 
narrative element, the definition and failure 
of the Gradgrind system. 

For example, Louisa, while having been 
exposed solely to her father’s method,‘ with 
its emphasis on useful knowledge, facts, a 
materialistic outlook, and its opposition to 
wondering, fancy, or imagination, neverthe- 
less has reservations about the system’s 
validity. She lures her brother into peeping 
at the forbidden circus; she allows her mind 
to wander imaginatively; she is deeply fond 
of her brother; she sympathizes with Black- 
pool; she is aware of the happiness, un- 
known to herself, that Sissy has brought to 
the younger Gradgrinds; she discovers love 
and leaves her husband; and she confronts 
her father with the devastating failure of the 
system.® At this point the teacher may note 


‘Note especially Book I, chaps. i and ii. All 
references are to the ““Everyman’”’ edition. 


5 See the analysis of her character on pp. 114 and 
184-85, and the confrontation scene in Book II, 
chap. xii. 
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that Louisa falls between two extremes— 
Sissy Jupe, who is completely impervious to 
the system, and Bitzer, the ideal product of 
the ‘model school.” 

The same procedure may be followed in 
analyzing Gradgrind’s development. Al- 
though the sponsor of a method of education 
which seeks to impose a statistical formula 
on everything, he is early in the book spoken 
of as an affectionate father and a kind man, 
and he is surprised by Louisa’s dispassionate 
acceptance of Bounderby’s proposal.® The 
obsessed man is shown to possess the quali- 
ties that make the reversal in his character 
possible. Louisa’s accusation shocks him 
into full awareness and at the same time 
castigates the system.’ Gradgrind learns 
humility through the ironic experiences of 
his two favorite children’s failures and his 
attempt to bribe and plead with Bitzer, one 
of his own “model pupils,” for his son’s free- 
dom. But Gradgrind, like Louisa, also falls 
between two extremes—Bounderby, the 
totally soul-less “practical” man, and Ra- 
chael, the perfect altruistic stoic. 

The instructor may now go on to illus- 
trate the unifying devices of this novel. He 
may show how the central idea, the theme, 
holds the following subsidiary story lines 
together: the bank robbery (melodrama) ; 
the story of Stephen Blackpool’s personal 
life (pathos) ; the story of Louisa’s personal 
life (love intrigue); and the story of Sissy’s 
personal life (sentiment). Similarly, the 
satirical tone of the whole novel may be 
shown to be a unifying element. Chapters i, 
ii, and v of Book I may be used as examples. 
In this connection, the instructor can also 
point out Dickens’ use of “‘loaded” words 
and figures of speech to attain his satirical 
tone. Again, the chapter called “The Key- 
note,’’ with its extended musical metaphor, 
serves as an excellent example; and the last 
three chapters of Book II, dealing with 
Mrs. Sparsit’s symbolical staircase, also 
illustrate Dickens’ use of symbol and meta- 
phor. The instructor may also ask how the 
descriptions of Coketown support the 
theme, what purpose the circus people serve, 
and how the ending sustains the one. 


*See pp. 9, 23-24, 30, 86. 7P. 193. 
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Finally, the instructor can raise many 
questions that have a bearing on contempo- 
rary society. What should a well-rounded 
education accomplish? How? If Dickens is a 
social reformer who exposes inequality, 
poverty, and injustice, what are his solu- 
tions? What causes these problems? Who, 
according to Dickens, can solve them? Pre- 
cisely what is Dickens’ criticism of both 
management and labor? 

From four to six periods given to Hard 
Times, then, can be very rewarding, even in 
a class of the most stubborn Bitzers. What- 
ever the novel lacks of the color of many of 
Dickens’ other novels, it compensates for in 
readability, unity, brevity, and the uni- 
versality of its subject. 

HeEtmut E. GERBER 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


“THE TRUE DISCIPLINES 
OF THE WARS” 


(Fluellen, in Henry V) 


When civilian educators visit the Air 
Command and Staff School—the largest 
Air Force staif school, made up of eleven 
general and specialist courses and forming a 


part of the Air University at Maxwell Air 


Force Base, Alabama—they are usually 
properly impressed with the staff training 
given there. They admire the 10-week 
Squadron Officer Course, the 22-week Field 
Officer Course for majors and lieutenant 
colonels, and the specialized staff courses for 
officers in logistics, intelligence, and other 
staff duties. And they are impressed by the 
thorough training given in Air Force staff 
specialties by lecture methods and problem- 
solving conferences to more than 6,000 of- 
ficers a year. But on one point these visiting 
educators shake their heads sadly, like 
Fluellen. They remark that our Air Force 
officers are not really well “literatured in the 
aunchient wars.” 

This criticism is painful; not only is it 
true, but the visiting educators making it 
are sometimes themselves ‘‘of great expedi- 
tion and knowledge in the aunchient wars.” 
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Their criticism is echoed by many high- 
ranking Air Force officers, who agree that 
Air Force officers who rise to high positions 
need to be widely read both in the profession 
of arms and in the history and biography of 
Western civilization. 

A couple of reasons come to mind as prob- 
able causes for Air Force officers not being 
widely read. One is the obvious fact that the 
Air Force has had them busy for the past 
decade in the life-or-death business of the 
nation’s defense. Another reason is that very 
little authoritative professional writing has 
been published so far on the air “wars.” 

The Air Command and Staff School has 
been aware of this problem and has begun 
solving it. During the past months, a pro- 
gram in student reading and evaluating of 
professional and background books has been 
developed. The general outline of this pro- 
gram owes something to the Great Books 
idea, since the basic plan is that of a group 
of officers all reading the same book, such as 
Lord Tedder’s Air Power in War or Van- 
nevar Bush’s Modern Arms and Free Men, 
and then meeting in a group conference to 
discuss and evaluate the book’s ideas. 

This process, repeated several times dur- 
ing their time here, is intended to give our 
officers practice in critical analysis of what 
they read. And a major outcome desired is 
to encourage Air Force officers toward con- 
tinuous self-education through reading, both 
“in the disciplines of war” and in broad, 
general background. 

Some important secondary outcomes also 
occur. Our officers are doing a valuable 
reasoning exercise in judging Bush’s or Ted- 
der’s logic, as a follow-up to the lectures in 
reasoning that most of the staff courses 
give. There should also be some carry-over 
from the reading in an improved writing 
ability and vocabulary. And the three-part 
pattern of evaluation used by the group in 
judging the books will be absorbed by the 
officers for their own future use in critical 
reading. 

The books chosen for this program need 
to be challenging in content and based on 
valuable military or civilian thought. And 
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they must be of reasonable length and read- 

ability. Naturally, some of the books chosen 
will be of professional importance to Air 
Force officers, but many are chosen to 
diversify the officers’ interests. 

The classic military authors—such as 
Clausewitz, Jomini, Mahan—would serve 
only in part, though they do begin “the 
disciplines in the pristine wars of the Ro- 
mans.” Several modern volumes on airpower 
and foreign policy were tried, and then pro- 
grams were stabilized. 

A core of three books is now used by all 

our staff courses, and each course adds one 
or more books of its own choice. The present 
core for the staff courses is Kennan’s 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950, Vannevar 
Bush’s Modern Arms and Free Men, and 
USA, The Permanent Revolution by Russell 
Davenport and the editors of Fortune. The 
additional titles chosen by the various 
courses include Seversky, Air Power: Key to 
Survival; Lord Tedder, Air Power in War; 
Sigaud, Air Power and Unification; and 
Overstreet, The Mature Mind. The 10-week 
Squadron Officer Course, for lieutenants and 
captains, uses Secretary of State Dulles’ 
War or Peace and Seversky’s Air Power: 
Key to Survival. 
. These are not textbooks, nor do they re- 
flect an Air University point of view. On the 
contrary, most were chosen because they 
are controversial and demand evaluation. 

Our book discussions are more highly 
organized than those of the average Great 
Books group. Each instructor or student 
leader receives an agendum of suggested 
“overhead’’ or general discussion questions. 
Following the general outline of these ques- 
tions, the chairman leads his group through 
a discussion on this three-part pattern: First, 
what is the author’s purpose and what is his 
rank as an authority? Then, did the author 
do what he intended; what are his main 
ideas and how well does he support them? 
Finally, was his book worth doing; how 
valuable are his ideas and what is their im- 
portance to Air Force officers? 

The leader finds that a great deal is ex- 
pected of him, even with the help of his out- 
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line of overhead questions. He guides the 
group, encouraging all the officers to give 
and compare judgments, without stalling 
the conference with his own ex cathedra 
opinions. He should recognize and encourage 
valuable intellectual exercise as it occurs, 
although it may not exactly follow the dis- 
cussion outline. 

The immediate results of the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School reading-discussion 
programs have been good. The opinion of 
faculty and officer-students alike has been 
very favorable. In all our courses the dis- 
cussions have caught fire readily and con- 
tinued as strong intellectual exercises. How- 
ever, three hours of this practice in judg- 
ment is enough at one time, though a few of 
the sections have gone into deep discussions 
which ran far beyond the scheduled time! 

The extent to which these programs are 
developing motivation to continue self-im- 
provement through wide reading can be 
measured only in terms of years. The Air 
Command and Staff School tries to channel 
this motivation by distributing two reading 
guides to our officer students. One is the 
300-title Air Force Officer’s Professional 
Reading Guide, prepared annually by Air 
University. The other is aa annotated 40- 
title Selected Reading List, abstracted from 
the Guide and prepared as a handout by 
Air Command and Staff School at the re- 
quest of students. 

The reading-discussion programs are one 
of several methods used in Air Command 
and Staff School to stimulate the desire to do 
self-developmental broad reading. A fine li- 
brary and good bookstores are also available; 
and the officers are issued copies of the Air 
University’s Quarterly Review, which prints 
full reviews of professional books. The stu- 
dents in our courses get lectures on profes- 
sional reading and reading skill as part of 
their training in personal communication. 
And the Reading Improvement Laboratory 
of Air Command and Staff School gives its 
speed and comprehension training on books 
of history and biography, such as Arnold’s 
Global Mission and The Rommel Papers. 
By these methods and by the book-dis- 
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cussion programs the officers taking our 
staff courses are encouraged to start or con- 
tinue personal programs of professional and 
broad reading. Then they can, like Fluellen, 
engage their brother-officers in “a few dis- 
putations, as partly touching the disciplines 
of the wars...in the way of argument, 
look you, and friendly communication.” 


Major James L. Jackson (Pu.D.) 


Arr COMMAND AND STAFF SCHOOL 
MAXWELL Arr Force BAsE, ALABAMA 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


The methods by which reading instruc- 
tors labor to increase the vocabularies of 
their students often lead to strange results. 

Take the reasonable method of teaching 
meanings by related words. Surely a student 
who knows that the adjective “valid” can be 
defined as “sound, just, well-founded’? 
should be able to recognize that the noun 
“validity” means “soundness.” Unfortu- 
nately, students do not always relate the 
right words. Several of my students who 
knew one meaning of “comprehend” to be 
“understand” translated ‘“‘a comprehensive 
scheme of adult education” as ‘an under- 
standable scheme of adult education.”’ And, 
finding “‘pre-date” in “predatory,” they de- 
fined the latter as “happening before.” An- 
other group, reasoning from what they had 
heard of vigilantes, understood “vigilant” 
to mean “lawful.” Besides, they said, “‘law- 
ful” made sense in the context. 

This guessing words from context often 
leads to misunderstanding. It is so easy to 
make plausible guesses, such as that “de- 
mocracy in proximity” means the “best 
form of democracy” or that a “layman” is a 
“church officer.” 

Even the method of looking up words in 
the dictionary is not wholly safe. On a test I 
asked a class which had read about a dog 
catching up with a cat “because of an acci- 
dent of topography” to explain this phrase. 
One student wrote: “a mistake in making a . 
map.” When questioned, he declared—and 


! The American College Dictionary (1948). 
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rightly—that the dictionary said that “to- 
pography” had to do with the making of 
maps. 

All this is not to say that these methods 
are useless. The study of roots and affixes 
and of related words is useful, but chiefly, it 
seems to me, to assist students in remember- 
ing words, not in learning them in the first 
place. Guessing words from context is also 
useful, if students have been given some help 
in recognizing context clues (such as “or” 
between synonyms and “that is” between 
equivalent phrases) and if these guesses are 
checked by the dictionary. 

If students are ever to become inde- 
pendent, learning to use the dictionary is 
invaluable. But, as we have seen, there are 
chances for error in interpreting the dic- 
tionary. It is significant that two of the 
errors mentioned above occurred in the 
reading of the same paragraph and for op- 
posite reasons. The students who thought 
“democracy in proximity” meant “the best 
form of democracy” guessed from context 
without checking the meaning by the dic- 
tionary. The boy who wrote that “an acci- 
dent in topography” was ‘‘a mistake in 
making a map” consulted the dictionary but 
did not consider the context. 

One useful device is classwork in checking 
words with the dictionary. Students may be 
asked to discuss a given word, encouraged to 
guess its meaning from its form and content, 
and then told to check with the dictionary. 
This method gives the instructor the oppor- 
tunity to point out mistakes in interpreta- 
tion of the dictionary, as well as the parrot- 
ing of the definitions not understood by the 
students. The class may be asked to find the 
definition of a word which fits the given 
context. When, for instance, one girl says 
that “the lot of the youngsters competing 
for top honors” means “a large group of 
youngsters,” it is easy for the instructor to 
point out that there is more than one defini- 
tion for “lot” and to ask the class to look in 
the dictionary for the definition which fits 
the phrase. 

It is sometimes advisable to give special 
drill in finding definitions to fit the context. 
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placed on the blackboard: 


Jack is mean to his mother. 

He uses any means to get what he wants. 

The mean annual temperature of that city is 
76°. 

Jim did not mean to hurt the cat. 

The traveler spent his life going from one 
mean boarding house to another. 


Then the instructor might ask the class to 
find the correct definition for each use of the 
word “mean.” 

It is true that the best teacher of vo- 
cabulary is direct experience with words, 
such experience as a stamp collector obtains 
with the vocabulary of philately. Since poor 
readers lack time to gain this experience, 
substitutes must be found. The methods 
discussed here can be helpful if they are used 
with care and in combination with one an- 
other. 

JULIA FLORENCE SHERBOURNE 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


A DEVICE FOR QUICKENING 
SLUGGISH IMAGINATIONS 


Having taught freshman English for 
some years, I have tried various methods of 
presenting the material, always hoping to 
arouse interest, and now and then succeed- 
ing. Freshman composition can easily be- 
come the most stupefying, lulling, deadening 
subject in the college curriculum for both 
student and instructor. 

Here is one device which seems to help 
waken sluggish imaginations. Dictate sever- 
al sentences of what easily might be the 
opening paragraph of a short story or an in- 
cident, with most of the descriptive words 
deleted. Something such as this: 


A wind through the 
valley and around the chimneys 
of the manor. Beyond the house, the 


surface of a 
clouds which 
appeared from sight behind the 
hills along the —-——-— horizon. 


lake reflected the 
by and dis- 


For example, these sentences might be 
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Then the lines from The Fall of the 
House of Usher, beginning “During the 
whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year,” are read aloud. 
Both the sound and the connotations of each 
descriptive word are carefully noted and also 
the word-by-word building of mood. A brief 
discussion will bring to the students an ap- 
preciation of the description and a respect 
for the ability which can paint a graphic pic- 
ture with an economy of words. 

The students now turn to the dictated 
exercise with the many blanks to be filled. 
Because student ability for a nice choice of 
words will suffer by a too close comparison 
(actually more of a contrast) with Poe’s 
work, the first use of the two-sentence exer- 
cise is to fill the blanks so as to create the 
sparkle and briskness suggested by a bright, 
cold, winter day. After the two or three min- 
utes allotted for the blank-filling process, 
several of the descriptions are read aloud. 
Comments, evaluations, and constructive 
criticism of the passages read are voluntarily 
followed by a careful scrutinizing of the in- 
dividual papers, and pencils are soon cross- 
ing out and then filling in with a better 
choice of words. The more venturesome stu- 
dents will ask the class to ‘Listen to this, 
please” or ‘What about this?” Of course, 
there are always those who do not enter into 
the spirit of the game, but most of the stu- 
dents enjoy the sport, and, with good-na- 
tured rivalry pervading, even the most stol- 
id minds become less inert. 

It is often a surprising discovery that 
reality and logical thinking play an impor- 
tant part even in descriptive writing; that 
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spring violets and fall asters are not normal- 
ly found in the same scene and that a windy 
day and smoke curling from a chimney are 
not compatible. 

Running the gamut of possibilities in 
moods is fun. Thesauri come out of hiding. 
Several moods may be assigned for out-of- 
class preparation. In class, only a few ex- 
amples of each mood are read aloud. A quick 
shift to in-class work toward another mood 
is made, in order to avoid monotony. 

The blanks in this same two-sentence 
exercise may be filled with words predomi- 
nantly of color, of sound, or of action. The 
students will soon notice a relationship be- 
tween color and emotion, sound and emo- 
tion, action and emotion. The remark, “TI 
didn’t know there was so much color every- 
where until I began this work in descrip- 
tion,” is not unusual. 

The final assignment is to choose an ac- 
tual setting, city or country, indoor or out, 
and describe it in such a way as to slant it 
toward a specific type of story. The total ef- 
fect of these assignments can scarcely be ex- 
pected to give birth to new writers, but as- 
suredly some students will become more 
alert to their environments and will find 
pleasure through appeciative observation. 

Because most of this written work is read 
aloud in class and evaluated at. the same 
time, there is not a mass of take-home papers 
and therefore no hardship for the in- 
structor. 


Marion J. MYERS 


COLLEGE oF PuGet SounD 
Tacoma, WASHINGTON 


Several Interpretations of a Scholarly Problem 


“O rare’’? “Orare’”’? Oh, Ben Jonson, 
Did the hand slip that carved the stone? 
Was this your epigram made as swan song? 
Would the mason jest with the fleshless bone? 


Utica or Syracuse University 


NORMAN NATHAN 
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Tax year 1954 promises many new ex- 
periences for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Some of these have 
already begun, some are planned, some 
being formulated. Major changes in ad- 
ministration offer an occasion for putting 
into operation long-anticipated reorgani- 
zation. Such changes represent the plan- 
ning of old as well as new workers. 

First, while temporarily housed at 
8110 South Halsted Street, the Council 
offices are soon to be moved away from 
Chicago—to Urbana, Illinois. To many 
of us, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street has 
long been almost synonymous with the 
Council, but last year’s fire put an end to 
that office. The coming spring should see 
us adequately and pleasantly housed at 
Urbana. Watch for the New Address. 

For the first time in its history the 
Council is paying for the services of an 
Executive Secretary, Professor J. N. 
Hook. We shall always be grateful to 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, who served so gen- 
erously until the organization was able to 
pay its way, but we have long felt guilty 
over theft of his time. 

Dr. Hook is known to many members 
through his publications and his work 
with Illinois affiliates. Local groups will 
want to meet him, and he to know them. 
The Council cannot at present manage 
traveling expenses, but it can allow Dr. 
Hook time to begin looking in on affiliate 
meetings if local groups can handle 
expenses. 

If plans made in 1953 work out, the 


The National Council Steps Forward 


Council will have three workshops this 
coming summer. Two of them show our 
increasing sense of English as a world 
force. Watch for dates. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield will continue to 
edit the Journals from Chicago. He will 
undoubtedly miss the office, as the staff 
will miss him, but his editorial work will 
be uncomplicated by details of commit- 
tee reports and directories. 

The matters just discussed are objec- 
tive and offer a framework for more sig- 
nificant concerns. No one sensitive to na- 
tional and world events today can be un- 
aware of the importance to civilization of 
a careful use of language. We need, as 
perhaps in no other decade, citizens who 
measure their words, who speak responsi- 
bly, and who know how to analyze the 
words of others. The reading, listening 
man learns today from the whole world; 
his own words affect this whole world. 
No organization, no program, no com- 
mittee pronouncement can do more than 
encourage what is the ultimate value of 
the Council—the sincere and devoted 
teaching of how to read, speak, write, 
and listen. 

The strength and progress of the 
Council for 1954, therefore, will finally be 
measured by the events in your own 
classrooms. May this be a good year. 


Lov La BRANT 
President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
January 1, 1954 
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About a hundred and fifty persons, all 
told, attended the fortieth anniversary din- 
ner of the NCTE College Section held De- 
cember 28 in Chicago at the Palmer House. 
This was the usual dinner held at the time of 
the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association but somewhat glorified for this 
occasion. One hundred and fifteen sat down 
to table; about forty others, unhappily un- 
able to obtain dinner tickets because of the 
noon deadline of the Palmer House catering 
department, came in later to hear the pro- 
gram. 

Barriss Mills, Purdue University, retiring 
chairman of the College Section, presided. 
Honored guests included W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
NCTE executive secretary, 1920-53; J. N. 
Hook, University of Illinois, our new execu- 
tive secretary; and Mrs. James Poling, for 
forty-one years a bulwark and mainstay of 
the work of the Council offices. Thomas L. 
Pollock, New York University, a past presi- 
dent of the National Council, expressed the 
Council’s appreciation for Mr. Hatfield’s 
many years of devoted service in helping the 
Council achieve its present strength. Mr. 
Hatfield spoke briefly on the history of the 
College Section and of College English, now 
in its fifteenth year of publication as a sepa- 
rate magazine. 

Fred Millett, Wesleyan University, chair- 
man of the Section’s Committee on Ap- 
proaches to Literature, who had arranged 
the program, introduced the speakers. ‘“‘The 
Place of Literary History in Undergraduate 
Courses in Literature” was discussed by 
Donald Bond, University of Chicago; “Lit- 
erature and General Education” by Lewis 
Freed, Purdue University; and “A Plea for 
Poetry” by Frederick L. Gwynn, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

The Committee on Approaches to Litera- 
ture was also responsible for the excellent 
program given at the National Council’s 
Boston (1952) meeting and is at present ex- 
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ploring the possibility of sponsoring the pub- 
lication of a book of essays which will set 
forth the claims for the major emphases ap- 
propriate to undergraduate courses in litera- 
ture, with a general introduction consider- 
ing the relationship and possible syntheses of 
these major emphases. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Harlan Hamilton, Western Re- 
serve University; Brice Harris, Pennsylva- 
nia State University; Barriss Mills, Purdue 
University; Irwin J. Sulloway, Chicago 
Teachers College; and Fred Millett, Wes- 
leyan University, chairman. 

College Section members unable to at- 
tend the anniversary dinner will find inter- 
esting the following highlights of the Sec- 
tion’s history, 1913-53: 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
was organized in 1911. Two years later, in 1913, 
the College Section acquired its own separate 
identity, with Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, as the first College Section Chairman. 

Others who have held that office have been 
Karl Young, J. M. Thomas, Fred N. Scott, Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike, Allan Abbott, Hardin Craig, 
C. C. Fries, Thomas A. Knott, John S. Kenyon, 
Oscar James Campbell, Atwood H. Townsend, 
Robert M. Gay, Warner G. Rice, George B. 
Parks, Porter G. Perrin, Roy P. Basler, Tre- 
maine McDowell, Margaret M. Bryant, Theo- 
dore Hornberger, James F. Fullington, and 
Barriss Mills. 


1912 
The first issue of the English Journal ap- 
peared in January. 


1913 


Resolution adopted: “In order to secure sat- 
isfactory results in college English, it is essential 
that the maximum number of students in Fresh- 
man English Composition assigned to an indi- 
vidual instructor should in no case exceed 60; 
and that when such an instructor has classes in 
other subjects, a corresponding reduction should 
be made in the number of students assigned him 
in English composition.” 
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1919 


Panel composed of John Livingston Lowes, 
H. S. Canby, and Frank Aydelotte urged that 
“the first course in literature be built around 
men and interesting books, rather than around 
epochs and literary movements.” 


1920 


At this meeting and at six other section meet- 
ings before 1940, discussions were devoted to the 
preparation of the teacher of college English and 
the modernization of work for the doctorate to 
make it a real preparation for the work of 
teaching English. 


1921 


First College Section meeting on “The Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College English.” 
1923 

Hardin Craig, chairman, precipitated these 
questions for discussion: Has the NCTE any 
function for college teachers not discharged by 
other organizations? Could the English Journal 
be made more valuable for college teachers? Is 
a survey of English teaching in America desir- 
able? Is there any gain in continuing our atten- 
tion to method? 

The Section answered an emphatic “YES” to 
all questions. (See 1934.) 


1925 


At Section meeting Sir W. A. Craigie and 
Hans Kurath discussed linguistics and what was 
soon to be called “semantics.” 


1928 


John M. Clapp gave one of the earliest spe- 
cialized definitions of “communication” as “es- 
sentially an engineering problem—the transpor- 
tation of an idea from one mind to another.” 

English Journal (College Edition), predeces- 
sor of College English, appeared. (Published 
1928-38.) 

(From 1912 to 1928 the English Journal, as 
the official organ of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, published one or two col- 
lege articles in each issue. In 1928 the College 
Edition of the Journal was begun to give more 
adequate treatment to college concerns. In 
1938, this developed into College English, a 
separate magazine.) 

1934 

The Teaching of College English, edited by 
Oscar James Campbell, a survey-report with 
recommendations, published as a Council mono- 
graph; materials collected by a College Section 
committee, Hardin Craig, chairman. 
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1938 

First issue of College English published. 
1944 

College Section reorganized into its present 
structural form. 
1949 

Organization of the CCCC (Conference on 
College Composition and Communication), a 
special conference group within the Council. Its 
members are members of the College Section. 
1950 

First quarterly issue of CCCC Bulletin. 
1952 

First annual issue of the Yearbook of Compar- 
ative and General Literature in collaboration 
with the MLA. 
1953 


Fortieth Anniversary of College Section and 
Fifteenth Anniversary of College English. 


The College Section activities are direct- 
ed by the College Section Committee of 
seven persons elected by members of the 
College Section. They serve staggered terms 
of three years each. The Section Chairman 
is elected by members of the College Section 
Committee. He also acts as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Mem- 
bers of the 1954 College Section Committee 
are: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, chairman; Karl W. Dykema, 
Youngstown College; Jonn C. Hodges, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; James H. Mason, In- 
diana Springs School; Barriss Mills, Purdue 
University; and S. D. Stephens, Rutgers 
University. 

The College Section also elects six of 
its members to represent it on the NCTE 
Board of Directors and the advisers to 
College English. The 1954 Directors repre- 
senting the College Section are: Jerome W. 
Archer, Marquette University; Jane Dale, 
Oregon College of Education; Strang Law- 
son, Colgate University; Ernest E. Leisy, 
Southern Methodist University; Fred B. 
Millett, Wesleyan University; and James A. 
Work, Indiana University. 

For the 1953-54 advisers to College Eng- 
lish regard our Masthead! 

All elections are held by mail ballot in 
May. 
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College Section Elections, May, 1954 


The following nominations were submitted by the Nominating Committee of the 
NCTE College Section, John R. Adams, T. A. Barnhart, and E. M. Leisy: 


I. FOR THE SECTION COMMITTEE Communication: 


(Two To Be Elected) 
GrEorcE WykorF, Purdue University 
Sopuus WINTHER, University of Washington JosEPu Jones, University of Texas 
HEnry Pettit, University of Colorado 
Ricuarp T. GREENE, California Institute of © World Literature: 


Technology 
Oscar CarGILL, NEw York UNIVERSITY 


CHARLTON Larrp, University of Nevada 
II. FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Two To Be Elected) Teaching of Literature: 
Frep Lorcu, Iowa State College BERNETTA Jackson, Southern Methodist 
Ernest Hasso, University of Louisville University 
RACHEL SALIsBuRY, Wisconsin State College RuopeEs STaBLey, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida versity 


Poetry: 
lll. FOR “‘COLLEGE ENGLISH”’ ADVISERS 
(Seven To Be Elected) FREDERICK L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State 


University 
Fiction: MarTIN SHOCKLEY, North Texas State Col- 
Ceci. Oklahoma A. & M. College lege 


Joun F. MvuEu1, University of Michigan 
Curriculum: 


Renaissance: H. R. Hrert, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
ROSAMOND TvuvE, Connecticut College versity 
Tuomas W. University of Ill'nois Lewis Freep, Purdue University 


Candidates for the Section Committee and for the Board of Directors are elected to 
serve three-year terms; College English advisers are elected for two-year terms. Additional 
nominations may be made by petition signed by fifteen members of the Section and filed 
with the Secretary of the Council, 8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. The election will 
be conducted by mail ballot in May, and the persons elected will begin their terms next 
November. 
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A STIMULATING ESSAY FOR EVERY 
teacher at whatever level of instruction, and 
for parents and students, is Marten Ten 
Hoor’s “Education for Privacy” in the win- 
ter American Scholar. The grand objective of 
liberal education (education of the whole 
personality), Professor Ten Hoor believes, 
is composed of both education for privacy 
and education for public service, but in re- 
cent years too little attention has been paid 
to the first. We are having these days, he 
thinks, too many surveys and too little self- 
examination by individuals. We are much 
too prone to try to improve our neighbor 
without first improving ourselves. More- 
over, the present emphasis on social-mind- 
edness in education is leading to the suppres- 
sion of individualism, the discouragement of 
adventurous and original spirit. The results 
are uniformity, conformity, and, frequently, 
immature and unreliable if not fanatical 
leadership. Thus Ten Hoor makes a plea for 
“education for privacy.” The essential ele- 
ments of such an education, he believes, are 
systematic reflection conducive to the indi- 
vidual’s intellectual and spiritual orienta- 
tion, the gradual acquisition by the self of 
moral resources for the purpose ©: achieving 
inner harmony, the development of emo- 
tional stability (education in self-control, 
equanimity, and serenity), and the attain- 
ment of such intellectual resources as will 
enable the individual to live entertainingly 
with himself. For this last, reading and the 
practice (not merely the appreciation) of the 
fine arts provides inexhaustible nourish- 
ment. “To restore the individual to his for- 
mer dignity as a human being” says Ten 
Hoor, “‘is the urgent need of the day” and 
“should be the special objective of contem- 
porary education.” A summary cannot ade- 
quately indicate Ten Hoor’s own ranging 
spirit or the felicity of his expression. The 
article should be read in its entirety. 


Report and Summary 
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TWO PROVOCATIVE ARTICLES IN 
the December Journal of Higher Education 
discuss questions of considerable importance 
to English teachers. In “The Extra-Curricu- 
lum,” Martin Staples Shockley suggests 
methods by which students’ extracurricular 
activities can be directed toward more im- 
portant things than dance bands and foot- 
ball; in “Socrates was not a Rogerian,” Al- 
lan Shields analyzes the Socratic method and 
discusses its application in modern class- 
room teaching. 

Staples is concerned because the relation- 
ship between the curriculum and the campus 
seems to be antithetical. For example, Eng- 
lish is a required subject in every college cur- 
riculum, yet on the campus literacy is re- 
garded as neither necessary nor desirable. 
“English classrooms offer the most beautiful 
expressions of man’s best thoughts to bored 
youths who return to dormitory rooms to 
read comic books.” The values of the cam- 
pus are those of the Rotary Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. If we wish to pre- 
serve the humane values for the world, we 
shall have to win the campus first. Faculty 
and student co-operation in creative enter- 
prises would help to establish a pattern of 
community living that studen’s would recog- 
nize and value and take with them when 
they leave. Staples gives helpful specifics on 
how it could be accomplished. 

Socrates, Shields says, has been identified 
as the question-and-answer man and has be- 
come the god of the nondirective approach. 
Actually this vastly underestimates the 
richness and variety of his methods, which 
Shields makes clear from his analysis of a 
passage from The Dialogues. In reality 
Socrates furnishes more answers than ques- 
tions, and the main purpose of his question- 
ing seems to be that of assuring rapport with 
his students. Shields thinks the whole idea 
of the nondirective approach needs re-exam- 
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ining, especially as to its possible injurious 
effects upon students who raise questions to 
seek answers, only to have their desire not 
fulfilled. 


A PROGRAM DESIGNED PRIMARILY 
to prepare high school teachers of English, 
with special emphasis on reading skills, and 
leading to a Master of Science degree, is now 
being offered by the department of English, 
Purdue University. The curriculum for the 
Master’s degree requires thirty-three semes- 
ter-hours of credit but no thesis. A student’s 
plan of study will depend to a large extent 
on his background and individual needs. A 
sample plan (numbers in parentheses refer to 
semester-hours) would be: seminar in Eng- 
lish language arts (3); developmental read- 
ing for teachers (3); remedial reading 
methods (3); a course in the English lan- 
guage (3); an advanced course in English 
composition (3); four courses in literature 
(12); and a minor in library science, speech, 
education, psychology, or modern languages 
(6). The possibilities are discussed at some 
length in the Purdue English Notes (Decem- 
ber), and further information may be ob- 
tained by writing the Department of Eng- 
lish, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


FOUR CHILDREN’S: STORIES WRIT- 
ten by college students at Wisconsin State 
College, Superior, Wisconsin, are printed in 
the Peabody Journal of Education (Decem- 
ber). Students in other colleges will enjoy 
reading them, and a possible motivation for 
their own further endeavors may thereby be 
provided. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON’S 
educational television station, KUHT, be- 
gan its third semester of telecasting tele- 
courses February 1. These are offered for 
correspondence credit, residence credit, and 
home study. Three of the eight courses being 
offered are: Humanities—World Litera- 
ture (Art and Music) ,” “Methods and Mate- 
rials of Teaching Children’s Literature,” 
and ““Today’s English.” 
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THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF COLLEGE 
Composition and Communication contains 
nine informative articles. Among these are 
Irving J. Lee’s “Design for Talking To- 
gether,” George P. Faust’s “Basic Tenets of 
Structural Linguistics,” and Elinor Yaggy’s 
“Let’s Take the Guesswork Out of Punctua- 
tion.” Freshman communication courses at 
the University of Florida and Florida State 
University are described by J. Hooper Wise 
and Kellog W. Hunt, and Sumner Ives dis- 
cusses “Help for the Foreign Student.” 


IN “SOULS AMONG MASTERPIECES” 
(winter American Scholar) Wallace Douglas 
composedly analyzes from numerous ex- 
amples “the solemn style of modern critics.” 
His scalpel is sharp as he probes to the bone 
of the meaning of several recent essays by 
F. R. Leavis, T. S. Eliot, R. P. Blackmur, 
Robert Penn Warren, Allen Tate, Robert B. 
Heilman, and numerous others. The end re- 
sult is a modern version of ‘The Emperor’s 
New Clothes.” 


SPECIALISTS IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture will want to read Merrill Peterson’s re- 
valuation of Vernon Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought, which appears in 
the winter Virginia Quarterly Review under 
the title ““Parrington and American Liberal- 
ism.”’ Main Currents, he thinks, has suffered 
from both overzealous acceptance and over- 
zealous rejection but has seldom been appre- 
ciated in its own setting and on its own 
terms. Peterson tries to strike the balance 
and shows that Parrington’s volume must 
still be reckoned a major synthesis of Ameri- 
can culture, especially because of what it 
has to say on the subject of American 
liberalism. 

Lovers of Tristram Shandy will find inter- 
esting Archibald Shepperson’s “Yorick as 
Ministering Angel” in the same issue of the 
Virginia Quarterly, which prints five of 
Sterne’s hitherto unpublished letters show- 
ing him to be a much kindlier person than 
“Parson Yorick.” 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MIDWESTERN 
English Conference will be held April 2-3 at 
the Indiana University Center, Kokomo. 
The purpose of the conference is to deal 
practically with the mutual problems of 
English teachers in colleges and high 
schools. This year’s workshops and discus- 
sion groups will be organized around the 
theme “Bridging Gaps.” For further infor- 
mation write Miss Bertha Watts, 1200 West 
Sycamore Street, Kokomo, Indiana. 


“SYMBOL AND MYTH IN CREA- 
tion and Criticism” will be the theme of the 
1954 Spring Symposium, sponsored by the 
Catholic Renascence Society, April 19-20, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Speakers will include Jacques Maritain, 
Wallace Fowlie, W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and a 
score of others. 


AMONG THE GOOD THINGS IN THE 
December Jowa English Bulletin is a sugges- 
tion by Deb Wylder of the State University 
of Iowa that high schools which attempt re- 
search themes choose simple topics on which 
the students can get a good deal of material 
from encyclopedias, recent magazines, and 
interviews. The youngsters will wish to give 
credit to the people they interview and thus 
will see that they ought to acknowledge the 
sources of other information. This attitude 
aad the habit of giving credit for borrowed 
ideas are much more important than any set 
form of footnotes. Cheers for Deb Wylder! 
In the same paper Diane Moeller reports 
upon an armchair-travel unit as a composi- 
tion project. The possibilities are obvious. 


“TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
English,” an address by Claude M. Fuess at 
the Midwestern English Conference last 
spring, is printed in the Jilinois English 
Bulletin for December: 


But the Progressive Educators in their in- 
sistence that interest is a stronger motive than 
fear, that education is not so much a pounding 
in as a drawing out, were reiterating a doctrine 
that all top-notch teachers sooner or later learn 
for themselves. ... By the 1920’s I had con- 
vinced myself that the plan of segregating stu- 
dents who were both exceptionably able and 
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exceptionably ambitious was for them very 
profitable. ... And nowadays “It looks like it 
was going to rain” has the sponsorship of the 
Atlantic Monthly and the New York Times. The 
sooner we learn that grammar is a matter of 
usage, and treat it as such, the better off we 
shall be. ... The practice [précis] unquestion- 
ably was good training for English pupils, com- 
pelling them to weigh the value of words and to 
concentrate on ideas in their reading. . . . I took 
two divisions of approximately the same meas- 
ured intelligence and gave one four or five pre- 
pared themes a week and the other no writing 
except a paragraph or two written during the 
regular classroom period and carefully cor- 
rected. At the end of the year the second group 
were clearly as proficient as the first, and in 
some respects were better. ... The principal 
object is to get the pupil to read with under- 
standing, appreciation, and pleasure. . . . I still 
believe . . . that it is good for the student’s soul 
to memorize and recite a considerable amount of 
first-rate poetry. . . . I regret that so little time 
is spent nowadays on public speaking and the 
management of the voice. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY (“PREP”) 
schools are better than most public high 
schools for able youngsters who are going on 
to the better colleges, such as his own, says 
Princeton President Harold W. Dodds in 
the January American Magazine. He be- 
lieves strongly in the desirability of the pub- 
lic high schools and feels that they should be 
more liberally supported by taxes, but also 
that they must take all the students, pro- 
moted by age rather than accomplishment, 
and that they are almost inevitably geared 
to the abilities of the slow students so that 
the bright ones loaf their way through and 
acquire habits of indolence instead of an 
education. One suspects that he also feels 
that a strict logical subject-matter organiza- 
tion is preferable to “progressive” curricu- 
lums. He says flatly that for bright or even 
average boys and girls there is too much 
“‘vocational’”’ education, because the specific 
skills may be quickly learned by anyone who 
has mastered the fundamentals and may 
very likely be rendered useless any day by 
changes in technology. In all this there is 
just enough truth to cause teachers and ad- 
ministrators to think again, especially about 
provision for better-than-average students, 
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of whom there are some even in badly 
underprivileged neighborhoods. When and 
how should the mingling of all subject 
matters and activity which is undoubtedly 
best in the first grade yield to the organiza- 
tion by subjects which characterizes the 
graduate school? 


BELIEVERS IN THE IMPORTANCE 
of increasing literacy among all peoples of 
the world, and persons engaged in teaching 
illiterate adults in our own country, will 
wish to see Preliminary Survey on Methods 
of Teaching Reading and Writing, by William 
S. Gray, which appears as the July, 1953, 
issue of Educational Studies and Documents, 
published by the Education Clearing House 
of UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16e. 
In two parts, totaling 140 pages, this report 
may be obtained free from the Education 
Clearing House by any who can show a real 
need for it. 


ONCE IN A WHILE THERE APPEARS 
a critical essay on contemporary fiction which 
cuts sharply and directly to the heart—and 
it is in the heart of fiction that its sickness 
seems to be. Such an essay, “Death of the 
Novel,” the English novelist, Storm Jame- 
son, contributes to the December issue of 
Report to Writers. The films, Miss Jameson 
thinks, have done the novel no obvious 
harm; rather they have helped to raise its 
technical excellence. But the hypnotic and 
debasing effect of the films and television 
upon their viewers might very well extin- 
guish readers from the race. “If the serious 
novel has a future,” she writes, “it has one 
only on condition of turning its back sharply 
on its present nervous and unhealthy attrac- 
tion towards the films, of using unashamed- 
ly methods the screen cannot touch, and at 
a depth, with a complexity, it can never 
reach.” The novel cannot survive “as a 
Byzantine exercise in pure literature,’ nor 
“by hurrying to meet its most dangerous 
rivals on grounds where they will always be 
able to go one better.” 

Report to Writers, now entering its third 
year, is a 44-page monthly which carries 
various kinds of articles and information 
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useful to the student writer as well as to the 
professional. Among the forty-five authors 
and editors who have contributed to recent 
issues are Benjamin Appel, Richard Ar- 
mour, Faith Baldwin, Taylor Caldwell, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, James T. Farrell, P. G. 
Wodehouse, and Louis Untermeyer. Ad- 
dress: 55 West 42d Street, New York 36. 
Subscription: $3.00 per year. 


“NOTES ON A GENIUS” BY DALE 
Warren in the January Harper’s admittedly 
pictures Sinclair Lewis at his best, but that, 
as Warren says, is the only way he ever saw 
him. This is an informal essay of recollec- 
tions by a friend and publisher who knew 
Lewis well for many years. His anecdotes 
round out into a vivid recreation of Lewis’ 
many faceted personality. 


SEVERAL FEATURES OF THE SATUR- 
day Review for December 19 make it an issue 
of particular value for the literature 
teacher. Three lead articles are concerned 
with the contemporary short story: “Short 
Stories for the Millions” by Falcon O. 
Baker, “A Future for Plotted Fiction” by 
William I. Nichols, and “Short Stories as I 
Like Them” by Robert Moses; John 
Mason Brown surveys the life and works of 
Eugene O’Neill; the three Sitwells are the 
subject of a long essay review by W. T. 
Scott; Henry Seidel Canby contributes an 
editorial on “The Reviewer’s Function”; 
and Bennett Cerf gives over his “Trade 
Winds” to a historical account by Richard 
Simon of how Simon and Schuster’s “Pocket 
Books” got their start. In the SR (Decem- 
ber 26) Maurice Dolbier sums up the year 
in books, and the results are given of the 
SR’s annual poll of reviewers and specialists 
as to the books they consider this year’s 
best. 


RECENTLY SEVERAL NEW BOOKS 
on Robert Browning have appeared, a 
number of which have proffered Freudian 
speculations concerning the poet’s char- 
acter. It is therefore refreshing to find in 
the December Contemporary Review (Brit- 
ish) an essay by Dallas Kenmare who, by 
assembling a considerable body of comment 
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by contemporaries who knew Browning, 
pictures him as a man of genius whose actual 
life did indeed approach the stature of his 


poetry. 


A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE WORKS 
of George Orwell is contributed by the Eng- 
lish critic Neville Braybrooke to the Decem- 
ber Catholic World. He points out that Or- 
well was a radical in the same sense as 
Dickens, too concerned with justice and 
liberty to give his allegiance to one particu- 
lar “ism,” and shows how Orwell’s concern 
for humanity motivated all his writing. 
Nineteen Eighty-four, Braybrooke thinks, 
should be considered as an allegory rather 
than a novel. Although Orwell was a moral- 
ist without a specific religious faith, who 
despised “smelly orthodoxies,” Nineteen 
Eighty-four, like Piers Plowman and Pil- 
grim’s Progress, “shows how, once a moral 
deterioration has set in, the conscience can 
be destroyed.” 


ONE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 
“Why Are We Losing Our Schoolteachers?”’ 
is given by Frank DuBois, a former teacher, 
in the January American Mercury. He says 
that it is not a matter of salary so much as 
the fact that “the job of teaching has be- 
come the most nerve-wracking line of work 
that the college graduate of today can 
possibly pick for himself. . . ..A bad case of 
nerves is taken for granted these days as 
being one of the occupational hazards which 
the teacher has to face.” The reasons he 
gives are the open contempt that the major- 
ity of students have for their teachers, the 
neglect of school administrators in giving 
any serious thought to the administration 
of discipline, and overcrowded classrooms. 
For people to be attracted to teaching, they 
must be assured of respect and understand- 
ing by the public and better co-operation 
from principals and other school adminis- 
trators. 


A DIFFERENT ATTITUDE IS TAKEN 
by Michael G. Llewelyn. Writing in the 
October Quarterly Review (British) on “The 
School and the Delinquent,” he observes 
that the need is for a “tailormade education 
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in its widest sense. Schools which are con- 
ceived on the lines of a sausage machine can 
produce only sausages (except where the 
exceptional human spirit triumphs over this 
standardization).” The need is for teachers 
with wide outlook and sympathies rather 
than “knowing more and more about less 
and less,” for a reduction in the size of 
classes, and for the complete return to an 
education, at the adolescent stage, per- 
mitting a fuller play of personal values. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS WILL FIND 
interesting and valuable a bibliographical 
essay (School and Society, December 26) 
which reviews and compares the textbooks 
on the psychology of adolescence which 
have appeared during the last four years. 
The author is William W. Brickman, New 
York University, who concludes his evalua- 
tion with the observation that the student’s 
vocational and premarital adjustment will 
no doubt receive proper emphasis. What is 
needed is suitable time and energy devoted 
to his scholastic environment and ethical- 
moral world. 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN CONTRIB- 
utes a trenchant and amusing survey of this 
season’s new plays to the January Adlantic. 
The effect upon the reader is the feeling of 
being present at successive first nights in the 
company of aa eminent critic whose obser- 
vations sharpen one’s own. Reading it is the 
quickest route possible from the provinces to 
Broadway! 


A STUDY OF THE FRIENDSHIP OF 
Henry James and H. G. Wells based on 
their hitherto unpublished correspondence 
appears in the autumn Cornhill. Much 
emerges of interest concerning the thinking 
and writings of both men as well as specific 
facts concerning the disharmonies of their 
later years. The author is Michael Swan. 


IN “STRONG LANGUAGE IN TROL- 
lope” (autumn English), R. C. Goffin shows 
by numerous examples from Trollope’s 
novels that “bother,” in Trollope’s day, was 
a very strong expletive, and unless the 
reader appreciates this, the crux of some of 
his most memorable passages will be missed. 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION. By How- 
ard H. Dean. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 669. $4.95. This 
is not a traditional freshman handbook but a 
guide to reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. The author believes that if college freshmen 
are to learn how to communicate effectively, 
they must understand the nature of the com- 
municative process, learn how to think clearly, 
and learn something about the methods and the 
audiences of mass media. He therefore points 
his materials to these ends. Twenty-six chapters 
are organized into six sections. Part I is con- 
cerned with fundamental principles and in- 
cludes chapters on both inductive and deduc- 
tive thought and expression; Part II deals with 
the special skills of reading, listening, speaking, 
and group discussion; Part III, with special 
problems in informative communication; Part 
IV, with opinion and persuasion; and Part V, 
with mass communication. Part VI, “Standard 
English,” is in itself a usage handbook. Ques- 
tions for discussion and exercises in all the 
language arts are included at the end of each 
chapter. 


TUDOR POETRY AND PROSE. Selected 
from early editions and manuscripts and edited by 
J. William Hebel, Hoyt H. Hudson, Francis R. 
Johnson, A. Wigfail Green, and Robert Hoopes. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 1375. $7.50. A 
text for classes in sixteenth-century literature 
which contains in a single volume the contents 
of two previously published works, Hebel and 
Hudson’s Poetry of the English Renaissance 
(1929) and Hebel, Hudson, Johnson, and 
Green’s Prose of the English Renaissance (1952). 
Most of the selections give the full text of the 
individual work. The spelling is modernized. 
Spenser and Shakespeare are excluded to yield 
room for the works of other writers less readily 
available. Notes are ample, the index serv- 
iceable. 


BEOWULF AND JUDITH. Edited by Elliott 
Van Kirk Dobbie. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 289. $6.00. This is Volume IV in a collective 
edition of “The Anglo Saxon Poetic Records.” 


Books 
Teaching Materials 
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Well printed on good paper. Introduction and 
bibliography, 100 pages; notes, 180 pages. For 
library reference rather than classroom use. 


McGRAW-HILL HANDBOOK OF ENG- 
LISH. By Harry Shaw and Virginia Shaffer. 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 386. $2.08. The authors’ ap- 
proach is functional. Immediate application of 
the principles prescribed is indicated. Ample 
drill material is presented in a variety of forms 
for different levels of instruction. Illustrative 
materials are drawn from business and technical 
as well as literary writings. Diagnostic and 
achievement tests are included. Useful both for 
classroom and for quick reference. 


BROWN-CARLSEN LISTENING TEST. By 
James I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen. (“Evalu- 
ation and Adjustment Series.”)) World Book 
Company. This pioneer test in the field covers 
(a) immediate recall of details, (6) following 
direction, (c) recognizing introductory, transi- 
tional, and concluding sentences, (d) recogniz- 
ing word meanings, and (e) comprehension of a 
lecture. The testee has an answer sheet (multi- 
ple-answer form), and the examiner reads the 
test materia] aloud with pauses at the proper 
times for ‘he marking of answers. By siatistical 
means the authors have found that these sub- 
tests measure rather different abilities. Since 
each item counts for one point, the parts are 
weighted according to the number of questions 
in each: A, 17; B, 20; C, 8; D, 10; and E, 21. 
The high value given to Part E seems unques- 
tionably right. Part B is only slightly less im- 
portant, but that part of the test seems con- 
fusing to one who reads it silently, although less 
so than Part A, on which the score can be raised 
quickly by learning to hold in mind a meaning- 
less series of numbers or letters. Only in Part A 
does the testee listen with practically nothing 
to direct his attention until the postlistening 
question arrives. The test comes in two forms. 
It may be machine-scored or readily scored by 
hand with a punched key sheet. Much better 
than the early tests of reading! 
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- A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME. By J. 
Wight Duff. Edited by A. M. Duff. 3d ed. Barnes 
& Noble. Pp. 535. $7.50. This impressive vol- 
ume, which traces the history of Latin literature 
from the earliest times to the death of Augustus 
—that is, from its origins to the close of the 
Golden Age—was first published in 1909 and 
has long been out of print. For this edition the 
author’s son has therefore provided an extensive 
supplementary bibliography of writings which 
have appeared since that date. This is a history 
which makes literature come alive. It is written 
with verve and zest and a delightful absence of 
pedantry. Its many illustrative passages from 
original sources (both prose and poetry) have 
been felicitously translated into English by the 
author. Students of classical and world Jitera- 
ture will enjoy using it. So will the teacher and 
the general reader. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND THE 
LATIN MIDDLE AGES. By Ernst Robert 
Curtius. Translated from the German by Willard 
R. Trask. Pantheon. Pp. 662. $5.50. Dr. Curtius 
is a German scholar whose concern for the pres- 
ervation of Western culture produced this vast 
and ranging study of the continuity of culture 
from classical antiquity to the present. He be- 
lieves that European literature, to be really 
understood, must be seen as a unit from Homer 
to Goethe. Latin was the language of the edu- 
cated between Virgil and Dante, and without 
this Latin backgr und the vernacular literatures 
of the Middle Ages are incomprehensible. This 
book illumines the unity. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. Edited by Francis H. 
Horn. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 255. $3.50. 
Thirteen lectures by ten people originally de- 
livered in a noncredit program for adults at 
McCoy College, the adult education unit of 
Johns Hopkins. Subjects include the Bible, the 
Aeneid, the Iliad, Beowulf, the Divine Comedy; 
the works of Chaucer, Rabelais, Moliére, and 
Balzac; Shakespeare’s Hamlet; Goethe’s Faust; 
Tom Jones; and Crime and Punishment. 


HEROES, HIGHBROWS, AND THE POPU- 
LAR MIND. By Leo Gurko. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.50. An analytic description of the conflicting 
orces working for and against American intel- 
fectual, artistic, and social] maturity, this book 
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ranges Over common attitudes toward intel- 
lectuals and artists, the potentialities and per- 
formance of the press and the mass media, and 
comes finally to the conclusion that there are 
hopeful signs of more general acceptance of the 
intellectuals and their products. Although his 
description of progressive education seems a 
sad caricature, most of his observations are 
sound. 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE. By Charl- 
ton Laird. World Publishing. Pp. 308. $4.00. 
The author is a man of letters in the old sense— 
novelist, journalist, thesaurus and dictionary 
maker, editor of books on world literature. Here 
he presents an introduction to the whole of 
linguistics, with a history of English and a 
description of its present forms. The style is 
unacademic, with touches of humor that might 
be in a dinner speech or a light essay. The 
original part is the chapter proposing a new 
approach in sentence analysis. Though aimed 
at the general reader, the book may prove useful 
in some college course. 


THE SECRET OF ULYSSES. By Rolf H. 
Lehrich. Compass Press, Inc., McHenry, III. 
$6.00. “Ulysses is studied by sophisticates and 
scholars but hardly ever enjoyed.” Two char- 
acters, Leopold and Bloom, in which the reader 
may (or is supposed to) recognize himself, are 
engaged in quests for the riches of life. Their 
yearnings are those which every human being 
must have if he is to enjoy a full happy life. The 
author makes an exacting, intensive study of 


each chapter and of the book as a whole, which ~ 


he considers Joyce’s interpretation of the riddle 
of man’s existence. 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR: GER- 
MANY AND SWITZERLAND, 1764. Edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 356. 
$5.00. In the introduction the editor remarks 
that Boswell will always be the object of a cult 
—the number of Boswellians being large and 
increasing. The detailed account of his dazzling 
experiences at the age of twenty-four, on a 
grand tour of Europe, is exciting. There are dia- 
logues with Rousseau and Voltaire and a letter 
from Voltaire to Boswell. He met with incon- 
veniences but indulged in social gayeties, hunt- 
ing, and flirtations. 
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MOBY-DICK CENTENNIAL ESSAYS. 
Edited by the Melville Society. Southern Metho- 
dist Press. $3.75. Nine essays delivered at 
sessions held in celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the publication of Moby Dick. Among 
these are “The Image of Society in Moby 
Dick,” by Henry Nash Smith; “Fatalism in 
Moby Dick,” by Ernest E. Leisy; and other 
interesting viewpoints. Short notes on the au- 
thors and an introduction. Quite a fascinating 
study. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH TALK. 
Edited by James Sutherland. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 450. $5.00. A collection of conversa- 
tions, court-of-law dialogues, and (fewer) formal 
speeches from 1417 to the present. Some of the 
selections are taken from fiction of earlier times 
which seems reasonably realistic. Most of the 
passages are interesting in content for their 
humor, character revelation, or suspense, as 
well as their language. 


DRAMATIC HERITAGE. By Paul Green. 
Samuel French. Pp. 177. $2.50. The teacher of 
philosophy, successful dramatist, and prophet 
of the American little theater writes engagingly 
on topics ranging from “The Folk Arts” to 
“The Mystical Bernard Shaw” but chiefly and 
with most power about the little theater as a 
means of realizing the American dream, which 
to him is more a matter of cultura] development 
than of economics and luxuries. His lyric elo- 
quence might be called grandiloquent by the 
unsympathetic, but it rings true. 


AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. By A. L. 
Rowse. St. Martin’s Press. Pp. 166. $3.00. Thir- 
teen remarkable essays on a variety of topics 
by a noted English historian who writes with 
imagination and humor as well as scholarship. 
His account of the coronation of Elizabeth I 
makes that young queen seem as alive as Eliza- 
beth II, and his description of Spenser’s Irish 
“castle” gives contemporary poignancy to the 
poet’s fate. High school seniors and college stu- 
dents might be converted to serious reading 
were it put within reach. Beautifully illustrated 
from contemporary portraits and drawings. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYERS AND PER- 
FORMANCES. By Arthur Colby Sprague. Har- 
vard University Press. Pp. 222. $4.50. In this, 
Professor Sprague’s fourth book on the Shake- 
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spearean theater, he recreates from contempo- 
rary sources the interpretations of eight great 
performers of Shakespearean roles—Betterton as 
Hamlet, Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, Ed- 
mund Kean as Othello, Macready as Macbeth, 
Irving as Shylock, and Edwin Booth as Iago. 
Two other chapters discuss the contributions of 
William Poel, the first “modern” producer of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and record the author’s. 
own observations of significant performances. 
The style is simple and clear, and the book in 
whole and in part could be used effectively in 
high school senior and college Shakespeare 
classes to spark discussion and help make the 
plays come to life. 


WHAT SHALL I READ NEXT? By F. Sey- 
mour Smith (“20th Century English Books.’’) 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 231. $2.00. 
This finding list of books published since 1900, 
sponsored by the (British) National Book 
League, is arranged by types, from ‘“Auto- 
biography” to “Travel and Exploration.” Each 
section is organized alphabetically by authors. 
Individual books or groups of books by the same 
author are annotated. The selection is, as the 
title-page announces, highly personal, with a 
single unannotated title for Phyllis Bentley and 
nearly a page, with nine separate annotations, 
for Aldous Huxley. Naturally American books 
are rather few, with no mention of Dreiser or 
Glasgow but praise for John O’Hara. (The list of 
novels fills only fifty pages.) 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC. By 
Dan Golenpaul Associates. Macmillan. Pp. 928. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. This tremendous 
compendium of contemporary facts, chiefly 
social and political, devotes 15 pages to current 
events, 50 pages to “A Headline History of Our 
Times,” 24 pages to the U.S. and other maps, 
80 pages to economics of today, and includes 
such disparate items as the United States Con- 
stitution and “Crossword Puzzle Guide.” 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE QUOTATIONS. By Burton Steven- 
son. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 766. $7.50. Includes 
about 8,000 quotations, arranged alphabetical- 
ly by subject, and numbered. Passages are from 
the sonnets and poems as well as the plays. 
Sources are clearly indicated. A 150-page index 
is clearly arranged. Will be useful to both the 
student and the general reader. 
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CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 14th 
ed. Edited by Robert M. Gorton. H. W. Wilson. 
Pp. 281. $4.00. A standard library tool not 
known to all teachers. The main list is alpha- 
betical, authors and titles. A second list is by 
publishers and even by series, both alpha- 
betical and numerical. There are no annota- 
tions, but the teacher who knows what he 
wants can find it here if it is available. Out-of- 
print titles seem to have been dropped, but if 
any are left they are marked. 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION: AN INFOR- 
MAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE, 1636 TO 1953. By Ernest Earnest. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. English Professor Earnest 
has drawn upon student diaries and letters, as 
well as more scholarly reports, for his informa- 
tion. With the very readable narrative, he has 
included discerning comments upon the various 
influences and steps in the development from 
the formal and very elementary institutions of 
the seventeenth century into our modern col- 
leges of wide variety. Many of the strange facts 
he cites will make good conversation items. The 
book should bé in every faculty-club library and 
available to college-bound high school seniors. 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR 
SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill. 
Pp. 213. $3.50. A professor of psychology in a 
teachers college, feeling that the controversy 
over progressive education is too emotional, at- 
tempts an impartial examination of the situa- 
tion. He explains the misinformation and hasty 
reasoning which have riled so many tempers. 
He does not try to state any conclusions, only to 
clarify the basic problems so that the laymen 
who read may be able to think them through to 
a rational conclusion. He makes much of the 
Dewey philosophy—not the Dewey theories of 
education—as the basis of progressivism, and 
suggests that we ought to study both Dewey’s 
and other philosophies before deciding upon edu- 
cational] policy. Perhaps so, but that Dewey’s is 
the basis of progressivism is an unproved as- 
sumption. Certainly teachers should have a 
theory of education and should be willing 
and eager to explain this to any who are in- 
terested. Woodring’s explanation of the an- 
tagonisms between arts colleges and teachers col- 
leges and between subject matter and education 
departments should cool the tempers of all 


parties. 
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QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Albert Lynd. Atlantic-Little, Brown. Pp. 
282. $3.50. Mr. Lynd was once a college profes- 
sor of history, has gone into business, is now a 
member of the board of education in a small 
town near Boston and a warm advocate of in- 
creasing school taxes. Many teachers of college 
freshmen and businessmen who employ high 
school graduates complain that these young 
people are illiterate and ignorant in other direc- 
tions. The ineffectiveness of elementary and 
high school education is due, Mr. Lynd asserts, 
to progressive education. History is not taught 
chronologically, as it ought to be; language 
skills are taught incidentally, if at all; high 
schoo] students are not absolutely required to 
take demonstrational geometry; and so on. And 
the teachers are ignorant because they were re- 
quired to put in so much time studying repe- 
titious and petty courses in education. The 
origin of the whole trouble is in the instrumental 
philosophy of John Dewey, although few of the 
teachers have accepted this philosophy or even 
know what it is. If parents knew this philosophy 
and that the schools are indirectly following it, 
they would protest. 

This is a terrifying indictment, by a sincere 
friend of education. But he is badly misin- 
formed, and in several places illogical. The whole 
case might be disposed of, if it were before a 
court, by citation of the fact that progressive 
education has seriously affected a very small per- 
centage of the teaching above the second grade. 
Lynd even says that promotional] credits must be 
earned by summer courses in education, which 
simply is not true—at the secondary level at 
least. Lynd waves aside all educational] research, 
because it has been done by the educationists 
themselves. This is consistent with his excoria- 
tion of the professors of education as self- 
aggrandizing bureaucrats, although he objects 
(rightly) to some educationists calling all critics 
of school practices enemies of education. The 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which showed that the gradu- 
ates of the progressive schools did a little better 
than others in college, he rejects as irrelevant 
because he himself got through college very 
well with practically no formal preparation. 

Quackery in the Public Schools is getting much 
attention from laymen. Teachers should know 
more about it than they can learn from reviews 
and check its assertions against their own in- 
formation. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. By John B. 
Carroll. Harvard University Press. $4.75. In 
preparation for this report, the author, a Har- 
vard psychologist with some previous knowl- 
edge of linguistics, visited centers of linguistic 
study. He attempts to show what various 
groups of scholars—linguistic scientists, lan- 
guage teachers, philologists, psychologists of 
various kinds, sociologists, and (sound) en- 
gineers—can contribute to the study of speech, 
language, and communication. 


Paper Bound 


THE GLORIOUS KORAN. An Explanatory 
Translation by Mohammed Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. (“Mentor Books.”) New American Li- 
brary. Pp. 464. $0.50. The English Muslem 
translator’s thirty-page Introduction is chiefly 
a life of Mohammed. There are short explana- 
tions before each of the 114 surahs, all of them 
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revealed to the Prophet. The literal .rendering 
often requires that words be supplied. In mood it 
is more like the Psalms than any other literature 
familiar to Americans. 


DANCE TO THE PIPER. By Agnes de Mille. 
Bantam. $0.35. 

NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. Pocket Books, 
Inc. $0.50. 

GREEK CIVILIZATION AND CHAR- 
ACTER. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Mentor. 
$0.35. 

THE SHAPING OF THE MODERN MIND. 
By Crane Brinton. Mentor. $0.35. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. FIFTY-SECOND YEAR- 
BOOK, Part II: THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.75. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Bread Loaf SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 


at Bread Loaf, Vt. 


JUNE 30-AUGUST 14 


Director: Recinatp L. Coox, Middlebury 


Special lecturers: 
Saut Bettow Ropert Frost + Oscar 


Bread Loaf School of English, uniquely located in a 

beautiful Green Mountain bowl, offers a varied cur- 

riculum by a nationally distinguished faculty at its 

35th session: 
George Anderson of Brown, on Chaucer and 
Modern British Literature; Carlos Baker of 
Princeton, on American Romanticism and Eng- 
lish Satire; Warren Beck of Lawrence, on the 
Modern American Short Story and Creative 
Writing; Donald Davidson of Vanderbilt, on 
Hardy and Conrad; Arthur Jensen of Dart- 
mouth, on the Victorian Era and Old Testament 
Literature; John Kelleher of Harvard, on Mod- 
ern Irish Prose and Poetry; Clifford Lyons of 
North Carolina, on Shakespeare and Elizabe- 
than Drama; Erie Volkert of Middlebury, on 
Play Directing. 

Early application advised. Write for information on 

admission, courses, degrees to: 


Office of the LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE *« MIDDLEBURY 4, VT. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE SURVEY TEACHERS 


on the horns of a dilemma? 


Your dilemma, as we see it, has been a choice between 
fat, expensive anthologies with too few complete selec- 
tions, or a number of individual reprints without inter- 
stitial materials. Now an entirely new type of anthology: 


THE MAIN LINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by Raymond W. Short and Wilbur Scott, of Hofstra College 


provides, in an inexpensive volume, an ideal foundation 
and supplement for the use of complete reprint editions 
of important American books. This unique text includes 
a critical introduction to American literature together with 
the briefer important pieces. It also supplies a list of all 
the available inexpensive editions with suggestions for 
course organizations. We believe that you will be inter- 
ested in requesting examination copies, and judging the 
book for yourself. Ready in March, 648 pages, probable 
price $4.50. 


Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
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WW: have decided to adopt the Dictionary for required use in our 
Freshman English program. I could not have felt satisfied to do 
so without careful assurance of its superior quality. The especially strong 
features, it seems to me, are the etymologies, the courageous preference 
for general American usage, the freshness and simplicity of definitions, 
and the wide coverage of recent words. Other praiseworthy features are 
the elimination of run-on or turned-back entries, fullness of idiomatic 
content, and an apparently complete avoidance of circular definitions that 
joins the listing of all words employed in the dictionary to make it a 
completely self-contained book. A remarkably wholesome stimulus to the 
entire field of American lexicography.’’"—Dr. Grorce E. Graven, De- 
partment of English, John Carroll University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and 
universities all over the country—including Harvard University, Purdue 
University, New York University and many others. Compare it and you 
will immediately see it meets more requirements than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 
entries (142,000)... more pages (1,760) 
...more complete etymologies. ..more 
descriptive synonyms. ..mcre examples 
of usage... more scientific, business, 
social terms . . . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms ... more pictures (1,220 —----—---~- 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). = 
COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER'S 
WORLD 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 
Send for your examination copy 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I 
shall recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction 
to the field."—W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. $4.00 
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JONES, LUDWIG, PERRY 
MODERN MINDS, Second Edition 


This substantial and pleasant book maintains an excellent balance of serious 
selections and those with a lighter touch. The Second Edition retains the 
character and the most popular content of the First Edition. Added recent 
material includes an entirely new section, “Social Issues.” 


SANDERLIN 
COLLEGE READING, A Collection 
of Prose, Plays, and Poetry 


A notably “live” anthology containing abundant reading of all types for 
freshman classes. The introductions lead to appreciation and understanding, 
and tie the student’s reading to his own problems in writing. 863 pp. $4.50 


SPENCER, HOUGHTON, BARROWS 
BRITISH LITERATURE 


Volume I: Beowulf to Sheridan, 1008 pp. $6.00 
Volume II: Blake to the Present Day, 1088 pp. $6.00 


The soundest and most distinguished college anthology of English Litera- 
ture—and the anthology most attractive to students. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 cHIcaco 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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